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» In these days of high pressure, oiiljf the few have leisure in wh^h to construct, 
the nuinerSiis dainty adornments the phonic, and iD, year hy year, the ’ 
decorations fl?a?*oan l)e quickly made ac^uii*^ a i^eater value, and all ladies 
are glad t% know of any* method of producflig really artistic results hy a 

wnall outlay of time and money. 

With th(? aid of the exquisite (jrepe and tissue papers now sold, a great 

variety of pretty and useful articles may be produced ^^th little trouble and 
•expense. The ci'^pe papers are offered in all the popular shades ^a!id, being 

vei’y pliable, they can he easily ruffled and shaped over any surface ; in fact, 

the numerous ways in which these papers can * be utilised as substitutes for 
satin and silk d(^corated with ribbons and flowers is surprising, for even -the 
smallest pieces can he put to some purpose. A great amount of pleasure 

and education is thus aflbrdcd for the children, for by Ornamental Paper 

Work the (‘y(‘. is educaUal, the hand trained, the taste cultivated, and ingenuity 
developed at one and the same time. 

In girls’ and infant schools where botany is taken as a subjgotl this 

book in the hands of a skilful teacher would be invaluable, because the 

natural flower is fully described and the artificial representations are constructed^* 
as iieiirly Jis possible like the real flower, and not as simply an arrangement - 
of paper put together for effect without any likeness to Nature. 

• 

The woj'k is fascinating, and cultivates a taste for and ^ an interest 
natui’al flowers. It will he found a pleasant occupation for ijiv^ids, 

Friendly Societies, evening classes, bazaar and hojue work,* and schools. 




PART I. 

COURSE OF PAPER WORK 
FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 




Instmetive and 
Opnamental ’paper Wopk 

PART I. 

COURSE OF PAPER WORK 
FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I N his Istud]^ of little children, Froebel found that they learned many things 
through their play, and that their first instincts were to see, to handle, and 
to exercise their senses. Thus he was led to arrange a systc^ ofVmple 
employments by which children could be trained to habits of onedience ^nd 
concentration, quickness of observation, and a taste for school life. Mis choice 
of gifts and occupations was well thought out, and he ^found that those to which 
the Tihild was most attracted were those most helpful in ^the development of 
the faculties. Ftcnbel designed twenty- two gifts and occupations, each with a distinct 
purpose ; and though somewhat similar, yet each has its individual aim of ob^elop- 
ment. The first six are termed “gifts,” and the remaining sixteefti “occupations." 

Froebel intrcJQuces paper-folding and paper-cutting at a very early stage of 
his system of OM^cupations, and many authoiities at the pr^kent tim^ are strongly « 
of pinion that thlfe ^ccupatiqp^^hould be continued beyond ihe infaift department, 
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tintil the stag§ is reached when “Manual Training” begins. The Education 
Department regards it with approval, and in a^circvlar issued, intimates that it 
is desirous of giving encouragement to this, or Some kind of varied occupation, 
based upon Frosbelian methods. 

Children are keen observers, and^most fascinated when engaged upon work 
suited to their capacity. ^They like to do somethirg which has a ^ubpose, and 
soon show a lack, of in,tercst if the work, given them is meaningless and Useless. 
A course of paper foldirlg find cutting, which has been ftyand by experience to be 
suitable and educational for chijdrcp from five to nine years of age, is* the 
following : — 

Course 1. — J^’roebers stages i., ll., and ill. 

Course II. — Cutting pictures frohi catalogues and magazines, for scrap bocks. 

Course III. — Cutting and mounting flowers from wall-papers, for decoration. 

Course IV.— Folding and cutting strips, to make chains and rosettes. 

Course V. — Tissue paper work — balls, etc. 

c 

Course VI. — Leaves and stems. 

Course VII. — Flowers. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED. 

The articles comprised in Part I. are very simple in character, and suitable 
for large classes of young children who are able to fold and work ste^ by 
step with the teacher. A collection of the most careful work should be taken 
to make the finished specimen before the children, thus encouraging them 
to produce the best results in their competition. 

It is advisable to buy the paper in quires and choose such tints as will 
contrast or harmonise well, so that a correct taste is cultivated in the 
selection of colours. Tissue paper and a pair of small scissore wilf be needed 

for each child. 

c 

1. knall scissors, for the fine cutting. 

2. t Reel wire (sold by florists at 3d. and 8d. per reel). 

3. A bottle of clear gum or thick boiled starclj, for sticking. 

4. A camel-Sair paint-brush. ^ 

Plain tissue pSper (sold in assorted colours at one ^hilling per packet). 

6. Water-color paints, for shading. 

7. A pair o| ‘ compasses, for ^circles. 

8. A^lSin, ru^r or tape measure, for strip measure^eats, 
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9. A wooden moulder, Jfor shaping and bulging petals# (costs l|d. at 
kindergarten dep6ts). • • 

# • 

^ 10. «. A pad of felt (soj^ at kindergarten dep6ts). 

Ti sin^e tracing wheel or •knitting needfe, . for stroking petals and 
veining l^ves. 



^ CHAPTER II. 

I 

ARTICLE^' MADE FROM sYrIRS. 

A SialPLE CHAIN. 


^HE making of simple paper chains forms an agreeable and attractive lesson 


for children. 

I 


T 

m Method of Making. 

' Materials. — Coloured tissue strips (4in. by lin. ), blue and white, red 
and green, yellow and black, or any other combination. Two strips, one of each 

colour, will be required, and the edges 
must be clean and not ragged. 

Chain. — Take a strip, moisten just 
one end with gum, and join to the other 
end, thus making a little ring. Through 
this ring thread a strip of the fecond 
colour and fasten the ends together. So 
continue the alternate colours till sufficient rings are formed. 



FI;(. 1.— A Simple Chain. 


Decorative Uses 

A long chain may be made for festooning across a room or walls, or each 
child might keep its own to wear as a necklace. 



Another effective qhain (Fig. 2) is made by twisting strips of 

folded in two contrasting shades of colour. The phain when finished 

o^ns and "closes vefy mufch after the fashion o\ a concerti^m. 
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Method of Making. ^ 

Materials, — Two 6trips.*tof folded tissue paper of the same •width — white ana 
,red. O^en the sheets and fol3 and cut into four strips. Afe a sheet of tissue 
opened measures 30hi. by ^Oin., the Jfour strips wjjl be 30in. by 5in. Fold 
each*’ one length\fise into four, and bogin^to twist as •follows : 

Twilling. — Hold the end #the red * • ^ 

strip Upright betweer? othe first finger^ | WHITE. ■ X 
and ttumb of the left hand, and place ~ 
the dnd of the second strip (white) at ^ q 

right angles to tfie top edge of it, making * ‘ g 

a double square aif x (Fig. 3). .The / !• 

twisting is done by folding the strips 
^alternately upon this square, as the • arranokmknt ok strips. 
foundation. Keep the square portion 

always in the same position and fold the red up and down alternately, 
and the white to right and left alternately. For example, • in Fig. 3 the 
white end is up(m the rod, therefore the red strip is folded upwards across 
it. in Fig. 4 the white is folded across the red strip to cover it to the*rigftt, 
and the red is brought down again to the first position and the white strip passed 
back to the left. Continue holding the work firmly between thumb and finger, 
and fold each crease exactly on the edge of the square. Another method is to 
turn the work each time and so bring the strip to be folded at the top, and 
thus one kihd of folding only is followed, viz., always downwards from the top. 
Decorative Uses. 

These chains when complete can be used as frames for the children s 
Kindergarten paper work, or to outline mottoes and texts for school walls, 
festoons, garlands, fly-rests, fiower-pot covers, etc. ; also as a decoration to 
wands, hoops, bars, etc., in musical drill. 


• ft 

Fig. 4. pq 
• Position 2. p* 

I WHim 


SWANS. 



Fig. 6.-^Swan. Fig. 6.-^UXUNK Ot SWAN. 

Very pretty table decorations are forifled*by paper swias geese, 

Bind dpeks. * 
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Method of MaKing. 

Materials. — First draw and cut out in du|^icato the outline of the bird 
(Fig. 6). Pliable stiff cardboard, not too sto^it, is^ best for this foundation. 
Procure a roll of white c»6pe papej an^ cut it into strips rather n^ore than 
lin. wide. * Cut these strips across tl^e roll from edge to edge, running with 
the crinkled lines of the j/’^per.* i / * 

• ft • 

Cutting.— <rake the strips in the left hand, ,and 
give long® snips with the scissors, making one deep 
cut each time ^ (Fig. 7). Let the cuts, be about |in. 
^ in wi^th. The strips being cut ^cross the crinkled 

g/ain f)f the papef, will hang in a. feathery curly 
state. LojiVe a margin of Jin. along the top side 
for fixing purposes. * 

Plain tissue cut and crimped like the Chrysanthemum petals (see Part 
II.) may be substjtuted for cr6pe paper. 

Mounting. — Each strip when cut is fastened to the cardboard foundation 

by f)as^ing the uncut edge. Fix the fii'st strip along the edge of back, ^he 

strip is not pasted, but the portion of the cardi)oai-d on which it is to be 

placed. The fringed portion must be upwards in fixing, so that when the 

bird is finished, all the “feathers” will fall carelessly over from the top 

downwards and give a very full and pretty appearance to the bird. 

The strips for the neck must be cut very fine, and those for the wing and 
tail portion rather wider. If desired, black strips may be introduced in the wings 
and tail. • 

Make each half of the bird separately and then join together. The strips 

of the paper may bo pleated up into ruches and sewn on instead of fringed. 

When each half is covered with feathers, as described, join the bird by pasting 
the head, neck and bi’east portions together, as in Fig. 5, nicely curve round the 
body, and keep it bulged out by inserting a stick or strip of cardboard as a wedge. 
This strip of cardboard not only keeps the body of bird in pbsition, but also 
serves, to support a little tray or dish for sweetmeats. Fasten the two ends 
of the tail 'together with a small paper fastener. 

Ey^s * — Two small black buttons or glass beads are sewn on each half for 
the eyes heforc, joining together. 

Beak or Bill.-j-This is covered in bright red glazed paper. 

When the parts are complete, a little snipping will be required here and 
there ko make the shape* symmetrical. 

Decorative Uses! ^ 

These birds, ma^e in coloured paper, such as crimson, green, yellow, and 
pink, aJre v^y pretty Und useful ior ‘table decoration as flowed stands, but of 
course the oj^ours aie not true to Nature. HoVcver, the < result amply ^epayEj 
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the trouble taken in making gne, and when finished, a smalt oval dish of 
flowers or Fern pots* can. be placed inside the body, a very pretty flower 
stand bjing the result. * «• 

.• One •large ,Bwan and four smalP or»8 used iA this way upon a strip of 
looking-gjass form an admirable tablc-dfentfo. The birds could be made in 
coloured paper to tone witn^ tfie other decorations %f the room. The glass 
repi;psenta water, ani'.'ftflects the coloune of the swans and foliage. 

• Anjr sized birds can be cut, but if less than Gin. in length th^y are too 
small to look Well. 


SWEET PEA SPILLS. 

There are numerous ways of making spills, but perhaps none are prettier 
or more artistic for the smoking-room than the following, which are so constructed 



Fig. 8.— SwBET Pea Spills. 

as to look like Sweet Pea blossoms sjhd* Sweet Pea ^ods (Fi^ 8). The 
^WQ^t* Pea blosj^hae are i^ ^various shades of colour, such as white centres 
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with heliotrope* wings, white with pink, pink with scarlet, white with 
crimson, etc. * ' 

Method of Making/* 

Materials. — Two shade?^ of plaii^ tissue paper are needed according -to 
the blossom to be imitated, e.g, wbite^sand heliotrope. 

Cutting and Folding. — Cut the heliotrope /paper into strips* &in. long 
and l^in. wide, as, Fig. .9, for the outer covering of the^v^ngs. Next, cul Jihe 
white into strips Sin. 'long *and lin. wide, for the centrd. 



Fijr. 9 .~Plan of Slip. 


Take each strip, fold it down the centre, bring the edges exactly together, 
and ^crease. Out oil the top corners, making a long sloping curve, as in Fig. 
10. Now open the strips, which should appear as in Fig. 11. * 



Fig. 10 .— Slip Shaped and Folded with Curve. 



Fig. 11 .— Slip Laid Open. 



Fig. 12 .— Slip with Pin. 



Crimping.— -Take a fine knitting noodle or a hat-pin, place it againe 
he crease, and bring the edges together as in Fig. 12. Hold the pin o 
leedle firmly between the left finger %an^ thumb at x, Fig. 13, i.f. at about one 
ihird of the ^^ngth. !l!!hen take the edges of ttie folded ^si(^p, strain « then 
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tightly over the pin, in fine gathers, and hold these tightlji under the left 
thumb and finger, ^he more tightly this part is done the prettier will be 
the blossom. * 

. Blcfj^sotn. F8r the iSossom, talge the heliotrope strip, open it gently, and 
place the white •frilled end inside. This ^Jtter should be about Jin. from the top 
of the o^Aerr one. ^ Close all ^oi»r edges together ^nd ^old the frilled end at the 
base,* whilst the stni^ht portion is twisted or rolled When finished, open the 
frilled ends and turn ihe back edges of the outer strip to represent the wiftgs 

of lihe Sweet Pea blossom. • 

• • • 

Pod. — To represent the pod, proceed i*^ exactly the ^ame manner, only 
using two shades of green paper instead of th* coloureS. When finished, gently 
stretch the fol^s out to almost their full length and bring the edges together. 

A ^wist at the extreme point may be given if desired. 

Decorative Uses. 

These spills are not only useful but ornamental, they are light and easily 
inflammable for use, and as they can be represented in various colours, they 
may be made to suit any room. , ^ 

Bundles, composed of green pods and blossoms, tied with ribbon as in 
Fig. 8, form attractive and saleable articles for bazaars. 



CHApTEB III. 


ARTICLES M^ADE FROM SQUARES. 

bAll. 

ALLS of any and every kind are always acceptable objects for young 
children^ to use and to make. Paper-ball making is intended for 
children of five years of age who have already done the 

7^ I Kindergarten paper-folding stages 1 and 2. Ball-making — ^a 

delightful change, from the stiff paper and geometric folding, to the 
crushing, rolling, and twisting of the new and soft thin tissue paper — is much 
appreciated. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Forty squares of tissue 
(5in. by 5in.) and a piece of narrow 
ribbon are required for the ball shown in 
Fig. 14. By using two different shades 
in every ball, the prettiness and effect 
are greatly enhanced — pale and dark 
yellow ; pale blue and pale yellow ; sage 
green and pale blue ; sage green and 
pink ; all scarlet ; red, white, and blue — 
are some of the most striking •combina- 
tions. 

Folding. — Take a square of paper, 
fold it in halves, and then in quarters 
diagonally. Next fold the quarters inta 
halves twice, thys making sixteen folds* 
and the shape should be as iu Fig. 15. 

Crinkling. — Crease t£e folds sharply 
with the nail. Now o^en the square as 
much as possible, stil^ retaining the 
_ > m « “apex” (centre) in the left hand, and 

li " draw it repeatedly between the thumb 

and first finger of the pight hand. Blow open the folds and* ^ish again *aAd 
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again until tho tissue assunys a crinkled appearance, as in* Fig. 16. Treat 
all the squares similarly. ^ • 

^ Making-up. -^Take e# needle and waxed thread and, using .alternate colours, 
pass tho«needlq through tho apex of each square, as ‘in Fig. 16, until sufficient are 
threade j _ for the ball. Tie the ends tof , thread tightly together ; but before 



Fig. 1.5 .— Square Folded. I-ig. i(i.— T iiukadincj Folded Squares. 


doftig SO, slip on tho thread a loop of cord or narrow ribbon of the same 
colour as tho ball. 

Decorative Uses. 

When the ball is ti(‘d and finished it forms a very pretty ornament for 
a gas pendant, as fiy-caicher, or it may be mad(i larger and used as a 
toilet ball. 

BUTTERFLIES. 

A pleasing variety to tho ball is to form large butterflies (Fig. 17) irom 
the same crinkled squares. Spots and stripes of water-colour can befadded to 
tje wings when finished, if desired. 

Method of Making. ^ 

Materials#— The following combinations look well : white and pink, white 
and blue, brown ajid scarlet, all yellow, or yellow and Lrown. • 

Wings. — A butterfly has four wings, and to represent these, four crushed 
circles or crushed squares will be required. Four circ|3S or squares of two 
different colours are needed for each butferfly. Fold and crush eac^ one through* 
th^ filhgers, as ^*the process described above for ball-makjng. 
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‘Antennae. — These are represented by two ends of wire, with a bead 
twisted at the end of .each. Take the four wings, 'and •place* them in two pairs 
(the darker pair below)* with the centres overlapping each other ; round • this 

centre bind a 6in.« length of* wire* 
leaving l|in. at the beginning and at* 
the erjd, to form the two aafennoo, 
as in 1 % 18. ^ The wire keeps the 
‘ centre firm araj rigid. • 

Body. — A 2in. square of paperj 
a little wadding, and a strand of wool 
are required for the® body. Eoll the 
wadding between the hands in a 
lonenge shape. Place it diagonally 
across the corner of the 2in. square. 
Tuck in the ends and roll up like 
a draper’s parcel. Make one end 
round by winding tightly round it 
a strand of crewtsl wool, to give fi 
ball-like shape for the head. Tie 
the wool twice round, and finish 
in a tight knot. Next add the eyes, 
which may be either dotted in with 
ink or consist of two beads, threaded on pins, which are pushed down inside 
the body. 

Thorax. — Now fix the head and eyes to the wings, and pass the wool round 
the wired centre and over 
the back of the body 
twice, to form the thorax. 

By crossing the wool two 
cross stitches are made. 

Abdomen. — Evenly 
wind the ends of wool 
round tflb remainder to 
form the abdonlbn. Now 
into 

shape, and sew a safety- 
pin on at the bac&. ^ 

Note. — Two- winged butterflies may be made by using two squares only for 
thte wingjp which would appear like the upper and lighter portion of Fig. 17. 
Butterflies of any size can be made on the same principle, by enlarging or 
decreasing the size of th| squares or circles. * 

p^Goratlve Uses. 

The butte^iss may be used, for draping curtains,® as candld^hades. 


pull out the wings 
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FLOWER-POT COVER. 

Another method of^using folded and crushed squai^es, is^ in the making of 
flower-f)ot covers for the schoolroom an^ home. • 

Meth#^ of Making. * • 

Materials. — Pretty, jJBoful covers for flower-^ts (Fig. 19) may be made 
out of squares ot coloured tissue •paper. Two ^squ^ares of contrasting shades 



Fig. 19.— Fi.owkk-}’ot COVHlt. 


arc required ior each cover. The prettiest coinbinjitbns are white and scarlet, 
pink and green,* white and yellow, yellow and blue — all of art shades. The 
ordinary tissue sheet measures 20in. by 30in., therefore each sheet will' cut two 
squares, 15in. Iiy 15in., and leave a strip, Sin. by 30in| over. 

Folding. —Lay the squares flat,* with horizontal lines to^ and bottom 
P (Fi^. 20). T^e^the bottem right corner a and fold <^agonally to the top left 
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comer c ; crease* A — d ; fold the left-hand bottom corner diagonally to the top 
right d, thus folding* into quarters diagonally. Fotd again iflto eigliths and again 
into sixteenths, and I'orjnd off the edges, as in J’ig. 21; then open to quarters', 
which should present a scalloped side, as in Fig. 2^ 



Crinkling. — The fascinating 
part* o| the folding conteS^in the 
crinkling of the* paper to rnafce it 
look like cr^f^ or crinkled paper. 

Hold the folded |?quare by tlie 
apex at r (Fi^. 22), draw it 
crushed together through the closed 
fingers of the other ^and, and blow 
open the folds. Continue tfiis 
crushing and drawing through the 
fingers until the tissue assumes 
a close crinkled appearance. 

Another square having been 
treated in precisely the same way, 
the lighter shade, such as white 
or yellow, is placed inside and 
appears as a frill above the edge 
of the outer one. , 


Ties.—The strip of fun. by 80in., left fj'oni the sheet of tissue after cuiting 
the squares, is used to make the ties. Tins strip is folded in half lengthwise, 
and will make two ties. " 




D^rative Uses. , ^ 

Thd small Ferns sold at l^d. , when encased in one of th^se pot-covers, sell 
easily for 3d., and will, thus more than repay all outlay in material. Larger pots 
may be used and .the,(j)ver made to fit by cutting away an incfi at the apex c, 
so that the^lajger '^tvis uncovei^d 'at the bottom, which blings the cover 
higher up th^' pides. 
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If the two squares are inverted and Jin. is cut ofif the a^)ex, very pretty 
lamp-shades are the result.* T^ie edges must be gummed together at the top, to 
give a stiff rim for resting on ^the lamp. 

bPEN-WORK ANE. ^LORAL CHAINS. 

^^ost effective and artistic chains may be made l)om folded squares cut into 
regular shapes, antf tfien gummed together at points^ and centre alternately. ^ 

^ Circles folded and cut into four Tulip petals and joined 
in this way lo(»k like a string of Tulips joined tip to tip and 
base to base. Cj^hor floral diagrams of six'Jnd eight 
divisions are suitable, c.//., Clematis, Single Dahlia, etc> 
iV^thod of Making. « 

Materials. — Plain tissue squares (2Jin.)in two shades, 
such as red and black, white and yellow, pink and green, 
etc., are required for the chain shown in Fig. 23. 

Cutting and Folding. — Cut equal quantities of 
sqiiaros of both colours. Take two squares, one of each 
colour, place together, fold them diagonally into quarters, 
and down the creases snip out portions to form an 
open-work pattern similar to that shown in Fig. 24. 

Proceed to fold and cut all the squares in this way. 

Malcing-up. — Take a square of each colour, lightly 
tip the four corners with gum, and join together in twos. 

• Next take a long waxed thread and needle, and 
begin to thread the pairs through the centres of the squares. As each pair is 
threaded on, gum it at the centre to the previous one, so that the chain when 

finished and stretched open has somewhat 
the appearance of a concertina, being joined 
at the corners and at the centre alternately. 
The long thread keeps the chain intact and 
prevents it from becoming torn or over- 
stretched. 

Decorative Uses. 

These very effective chains ^ form a 
superior decoration for festooning rooms, 
or in summer may be used to protect 
gilt frames of pictures and mirrors from 
flies. Pentagofls,^ hexagons, star shapes, 
and circles cut in sections may be treated* 
similarly. 



Fig. 24.— CUTTI.NO iqUARRS FOR CHAIN. 
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^aHAPTEE IV. 

ARTICLES MAQE FROM CIRCJ^ES. 

X HE next step in form for young children is to teach them the 
points of difference between a square and a circle. They should 
observe* and name the great differences, viz. , that the circle has 
neither sides nor corners (angles). The teacher should show how 
easy ii is to fold a square and convert it into a circle by one cut, the children 
to follow her in folding simultaneously. They should be led to see that a 
circle can be folded from the centi-e point into equal divisions ; and when this 
much has been accomplished, the folding and cutting of circles should follow. 
The balls made of circles are arranged in order of difficulty. 

TOILET BALL. 

These pretty balls are very convenient to hang on each side of the toilet 
glass, so that pieces can be pulled out when required either for shaving 
purposes, or for testing the heat of the curling irons. 

Method of Making^. 

Materials. — This ball (Fig. 26) is made of forty plain circles of any desired 
colour, cut from the squares described for the first ball (Fig. 14), ^nd finished 
with a narrow ribbon. * 

T^utting a Circle from a Square. — Fold into sixteenths as described for 
thft first bSll, and cut across on a level with the lowest corner of the folds (i.e., 
from A^to B in Fig. 15). 

• 

Crinkling* and Making-up. — Crush each circl^ into a crinkled state,* as 
described for the first ball, and thread each thrdugh the apex ^n a piece of 
strong waxed thread, ^s^ indicated in Fig. 16. A spiral appearance is given 
to this ball by threading the colours on in graduated shades, e.//., begin by 
threading on ten of the deepest scarlet, ten of a lighter shade, then ten of 
pink, and ten of a.|paler pink. Tie the ends tightly togethejr, and in doing so 
thread Cn a loop of narrow scarlef riW)on. Pull out the circle* and arrange the 
colours so th&t the edges form a compact mass. 
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Decorative Uses. • 

If composed of smaller circljis and tied up in sets of throe, these balls may ^ 
be used as “pompon balls,” dr they may be made of larger circles and used 
for toilet •purposes. • * 



Fig. 2f>.-T01LKT KALL MAJ)K FROM OlRCLKS. 

POPPY BALL. 

A scarlet flycatcher (Fig. 2G) may be made of Pop*pies strung togetjjer in 
the following way : — 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Petals. — Take 4m. circtes Snd divide each into two petals, 
t^cor^ing to the iritliod describeS in Part II. Take two sets of petals and lay 
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transversely oifa upon the other so that the centres coincide. Hold the centre 

and crush the petals similar to the squares ^^.nd ^ circles of balls 1 and 2 

(Pigs. 14 and 25). f 

Centre. — Out a circle c(3in. in (^ameter) of black tissue, fold in^^b quarters 
and snip the edges into a fine fring:3, iin. deep. Open the circle, crumple 
the fringe, and place thq^ blatjk centre inside f that of the petals. * * * 4'ho black 

centre is enclosed by the petals, which^are crusbeJ up'^arnund it. 



Fig. 20 .— Poppy Ball. 


Making-up. — Mak^ ^bout thirty of these stemless Poppfes, and then with 
a needle thread them on to a waxed thread, passing the* needle through the 
centre (apex) of red and black circles together. Tie the ends of the thread 
together, and fast^’ on a cord or ribbon for suspension. ^Open the flowers 
and arran|fe - them- re^larly in ^balP shape. ^The fringed centres should be 
depressed and peep out from the bright red peta^, as in •pJg. 26. • " 
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Decorative Uses. . 

The gay colour of* the P^ppy ball attracts flies, and these pretty snares 
will therefore be foui^d both useful and ornamental. * • 


FIEl^D DAISY BALL.^ 

K white and yellow , flycatcher, the •coloui-s of the Field Daisy, can also be. 
made. on similar lines to the Poppy ])alL , • 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — This large ball 
is very effective, and may be 
^mad# in any two contrasting 
shades of colour. The one 
described is in white and yellow, 
to represent the colours of the 
Daisy. 

White Circles.— Cut, in 
plain white tissue, circles 

(Sin. to lOin. in diameter). zt.-kkinoki) ctiu lk j-ok foold dai.sy jull. 

Take five or six of these 

together, fold them in half, and cut a fine fringe lin. deep. Treat all the 
thirty circles in this way. Separate the circles, fold each one in half and in 




^quarters, and crease well ; then o^en again, when it should appear as in* Fig. 28 . 
Thft aA pf separating *the circlet has the effect of curling the fringe. 
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Yelled Circles. — Cut sixiy circles in deep yellow tissue paper, just half 
the diameter of the larger circles. Fold, fringe) /met crease these exactly in the 
same way as Jihe larger white circles. 

Mounting. — Take the I corners A f.ud B of the white circles (Fig. 27) and* fold 
them to the centre, C, as in Fig. r 2.^ Open corners A and B and place a 
folded yellow circle inside each. Turn A and^ B to meet in the oep,tre and 
stitch through the apex^ o^ all firmly wVih thread. Wh(*n The yellow circles are 
placed insjde, each section should ajjpear as a double cone, with depressed centre, 
as in Fig. 29. 

Having thus placed the ^sixty yellow circles inside the thirty white ones, 
and stitched the centres of hotli firmly togeth(‘.r, prococid to thread them on a 
stout waxed thread, being careful ’to pass through th(‘. iiineA* »yellow circle ^each 
time as well. When all tlie folded circles are threaded, tie the ends of thread * 
together and enclose a loop of ribbon or cord in the knot. Open out the circles 
to show the y/illow centi’cs and jirrange them to form a perfect ball shape 
(see Poppy l)all, p. 17.) 

Decorative Uses. • 

Tliis large ball can be made any size, and will be found most ornamental 
as a liycatcher, suspended under th(i gas ptmdant in the centre of a room. 



Kkj. 30.— (imoKN Daisy IUi.l. 


GARDEN DAISY BALL. 

4 

Thi^ball, which is shown in Fig. 30, ia made upon the principle of the* 
Garden Daisy (see part II.), and in bright criniso^i tissue paper (53 a). 
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Method of Making. 

Materials. — Twenfry-foin ci|cJes, 4in. in diaiiieter, will, bo required for 
one ball, and these can l)e cut from one sheet of paper.* Alternate circles 
^ of white aJhd crimson’^ form a^pleasing variety. ^ * 

Folding an(f Cutting. — Take two orinion; circles together, fold in half, 
and snip or notch a fine fringe •in. or .^-in. deejf HiilTle the fringe with the 
closed scissors, and ^Uen * care'ully separajie the circles. J3y taking several circles 
together .m this way arftl then S(‘])arating them, the fi’inge becomes closely and- 
prettify curled. 

Another variety of this ])all may 1)6 
made by notching or cutting tooth-like- 
vanc^Jrkos round the edge (as in hbg. 31), 

• instead of the fringe. 

Making-up. — When the twenty-four 
circles are ready, place them in twos, ^.r., if 
white and red are beiiig used alternately. 

Take a fine wire oi* thriiad, twist a l)ead on 
one end, and then proceed to tlu-ead the 
circles as follows : — First fold two circles 
(one of each colour) into (|uarters, but do 
not crease the folds. Pass the wire through 
the tokled comer of each pair (hip. 32), arid N.nenK.,, cm. ck kor lui-i. 

press well up round the headed end. I’ress 

the circles tightly together on the wire, and twist or knot the wire at finish. 
A double loop of scarlet b6be ribbon should he added to the final knot of wire 
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Shake the ball and, compress it between the hands flb assume a round ^lose 
shape as in Fig. 30. 

^ Decorative Uses. * f 

Small pompon balls, in sets of three, mro ^ery pretty as fly-rests, and may 
any shadia of colour fo harmonise with the room. * 
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ROSE-LEAF BALL. 

^ C . 

This ball is inore advanced in structure, and requires folding, cutting, and 
curling of the paper to resemble Eose-leaves. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — The Eose-leaf ball (Fig. 33) ds made in three shades of pale 
pink paper, to correspond with the shades of the ^Monthly 

* « < * 

Circles. — Fold) cut, and curl the circles in the same manner as for tht Monthly 
Bose (see J^irfc 11. ), and as shown r in Fig. 34; then thread them on in ‘three 
degrees of color. There mul^j 'be twenty circles of each shade for this pretty 



b%wll, oomihencing with the darkest shade and ending with the palest, or vice 

versct^a.s individual taste may direct. * 

« 

Making-up. — Keep the circles open and threa<l them through the^ centre 
upon a wire. Bd^in by making a loose knot at the end of the 'wire to prevent 
the circles from slipping , off. Pinch the first few circles well* up round the knot 

to hide it, and to give a round shape to the base of the ball. 

When the pal4 circles have been added, press all the ciicles down the wire 

as tightly as possible,, and keeptthejn compressed whilst a second loose tie is ’ 
made in •the. wire. This compression at the bentre has a twofold purpose ; it 
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makes the ball tight and compact in tho centre, and relieves the petals from 
all pressure, so that they pppe|.r light, easy and natural. , 

A great improvement ^is to thi-ead three curled gre^n circles after the 
dark’ petals, and to add tho cord at the green en(i The ball then looks like 

a large Eose suspended, with its green caf^x and stem attached. 

• • 

Decorative Uses. ^ 

Sots of three x^ose-leaf* halls, with leaves and^ stems added, form pretty 
decorati6ns for picturc-Jrames, or may be used as fly-rest^s.* ^ 

SPIRAL BALl, 

^This ball, as its name implies, ]ias curled leaves with a spiral 
arrangement. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Thirty-two circles of white tissue paper, 3Jin» in diameter, are 
required for this ball. 

Tinting. — Each circle must be coloured for lin. from the edge in shaeftd 
tints of yellow, pink, or crimson, to obtain the effect of a light centre with 
gradually deepening colours around it. The thirty-two circles may be : (1) Bight 

shaded palest lemon colour ; (2) Eight shaded deeper lemon colour ; (3) Eight 
shaded butter colour ; (4) Eight shaded orange colour. 

They must bo shaded and dried before folding. An easy way is to dissolve 
the powdered crayon or water-colour in water, fold the circles into quarters, 
dip in the edges, and then allow the papers to stand and dry. Or children 
might paint the edges as another occupation. 

Folding and Cutting. — Fold each" circle into halves, quarters, and eighths, 
crease, and cut down each fold to within {in. of the centre, as in Fig. 34. 
With the edge of a pair of scissors curl the right-hand edge of each division ; 

turn over the circle, and repeat the process on the other edge of each. The 

circle should then consist of eight divisions, each with the edges curled in 
opposite directions. This alternation gives a spiral effect to the ball jyhen 
hnished. 

Making-up. — Make a knot at the end of a piece of wire and thr(^d on 

bhef circles, beginning with the lightest and graduating to the darkest, or vice 

versttf as may be desired. •When all the circles have Been threaded, press the 
centres closely together on tho wire, bend the vnre to pl'event them from 
slipping, and attach a loop of ribbon or tinsel, whioJi should be twisted and 
form a knot with the end of the wire. Press the circles upwards, tdje and 
bottom, and arrange into ball shape. 

Decorative Uses. 

^]th calyx, stqgi and leavefi added, and made in ** Dahlia ” oolouil, this ball 
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very closely resembles the Pompon variety of Dahlia, and can be used with 
large masses of foliage for staircases, landings an^T corners of rooms. 


PEON^'^ BALL. 

The common Peony is a** large deep crifrison or claret-coloured flower, 
which can be represented in ball shapcj as^ a lly-res^.*- 

Method of^ Making. ' 

Materials. — Tht* ball must be made in plain tissue of the required colour, 
twenty-four circles 4:in. ^in diakieter being required, and a loop of ribbon to 
correspond to suspend it. ^ # 

Folding and Cutting. — Take eiich circle and fold it into eight equal sections, 
nicely round the corners to th(i shape of a Peony petal, and cut down the 
creases to within |in. of the centre. Then lay the circles separately on a felt 
pad, and with tt^e end of a moulder or any roundcid instrument, mould every 
a! termite petal into concavci shape;. Turn the circle ov(‘r on the pad, and mould 
th^ other petals in the same "way. There will thus be one concave an^ one 
convex petal alternately. 

Making<up. — Take a wire, and Avind the end round a knitting-needle to 
form a small coil or knot ; then thread the circles through the centre and 
tighten the centres together, to make the petals stand out irregularly. This 
ball looks better finished with a stem and spray of leaves, so as to more 
nearly i-epresent the Peony itself. (See Peony in Pai*t il.) 

Decorative Uses. * 

The Peony ball may be utilised as a flycatcher, or, if made in sprays, is 
useful for decorating a square lamp-shade (of straio-eolourcd or crimson cr6pe 
paper). 


FRILLED-EDGE BALL. 


Unlike the preceding ones, this ball (P’ig. 35) has a crim*pcd * or turned- 
dowi 4 gathered edge ^in. or Jin. in width. If this edge is coloured the* 
apj^earance of ball is improved. 


MethbK of Making. 

Materials. —Twenty circles of plain white tissue, 3in diameter, are required ; 
or, if a larger limll be desired, circles of a greater diMneter must be used, and 
the number increased in proportion. 


Tenting. — With w^at5r-colour tint the edges Jin. deep, • of a pale pinkish- 
heliotrope. 

Folding and cVitting. — Pold into halves, quarters and eighths ; crease the 
folds, and cut down to-, within Jm. 6f the centre of each circle. Take each 
division, and crimp the extreme edge (about Jin.) over m hatpin 
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knittmg-noedle. The edge should look like a small gathered Ml or flounce. 
After crimping, fold and <*eas| each division in half, longitudinally, leaving 
the edge free, as m Fig. 36. ^ j> & 

• • • 

• MakAg-up^The circles may be tl^eaded on strong silk, thread, or wire, 
f wire !• used, make a knot at^the end It .,a piece about iin. long, and thread 
each circle through the eentr^^ Press the centres tightly together, and bend 

the wire into a IdBp, ^through which » ribbon may be- passed to suspend the 
ball, as* in Fig. 35. • * ' • 



, Fig. ss.-Frillud-Edge Ball. Fig. sc.-Cutting and Crimping Circle 

FOR Frilled-Edge Ball. p 

* Decorative Uses. 

• Three of those balls threaded 'on a string as pomp^ins, make a very pretty 
decor&tion ; the^ may be suspended from a gas-bracket, or ,form part of the 
decoration of a Christmas tree. 

f • 

If the balls are made in white tissue and shaded with palest green* they 
will have the effect of Guelder Roses ; and a bunch o^ six, mounted with 
leaves on a branch, may be used for a large vase. It is advisable to obtain a 
real branch, and to add to this^the artificial leaves and balls. The leaves should 
ifiade in doubled waxed naner as directed, and cut to shane hefore niminf.mcr 
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CURLED-LEAF ^ALL. 


This curl(3jl-loaf* ball (Fig. 37) represents •a o^ustor of green or^ autumn 
leaves. It is made on the Slime princinle as the frilled -edge ball.^ 



Fift. 37 .~Cijri.kt)-Leai' IUll. 


Fi;;. 3S.- (JUIMIMNG EDGES I’OR CUllLKD-hKAK BALL. 


Method of Making. 

Materials. — These balls ar(3 generally composed wholly of green or brown 
tissue, if they are intended, as here, to represent collections of leaves. But if 
they are required as part of a definite scheme of decoration, they may be 
made in any colours that are desired. Twenty-four circles of green tissue, 5in. 
in diameter, are required. 

• 

t'clding and Cutting. — Fold each circle into sixteenths and round the 
ooi*s:?>:^; oiten the circle and out down each crease to within -|in, of the centre. 

Crimping. — Take a knitting-needle and fold Bn. of a section over 'it. 
Take hold of tko edges *of the paper, and press tht^ fingers along the i^eedlo 
towards each othfir, gathering up the paper between, as in Fig. 38. Treat 
every section in this way. , 

• • 

Making-up. — Make a knot at the end of a wire, and thread the circles 
through the centre, ^turning the ends of the circles dowli until all are 
used. Bend the wire ,to prevent tfee circles from slipping,* and cover with 
green papdf. • 
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Decorative Uses. « 

When made in green jpap^, curled-leaf balls form a vGi;y cool and effective 
decoration, and are useful a^ nycatchers for the summer lyonths. 


riOLETf BALL. 

This pretty ball (Fig. 3S) is made * 
upon * the same ^rin^iple a bunch of 
Violets^ and looks beslf in three shades of • 
heliotrope, shading from the palest to the 
deepest violet. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Cut thirty-six circles, 4in. 
in diameter — tv^^lvo of each shade. 

Folding and Cutting. — Fold each 
circle into sixteenths — round off the corners, 
and crease the folds sharply. Opcin the 
circles and cut down each crease to within 
^in*of the c6aiS*e (Fig. 38). 

Twisting the Ends. — I'laco the 
thumb and forefinger exactly over and under 
the rounded end and give one tight twist 
to form a Violet petal, narrowed at the 
base and slightly scoop-shapcul in a])pear- 
ance. Treat each cut section similarly 
(Fig. 40). 

Making-up. — Make a coil or knot 
at the end of the wire and begin to thread 
on the twelve deepest shaded circles. 




Fig. 40 .- Twisting Petals fok Violet Ball. 


Fig. 39.— Violet Ball. 


Thread each circle through the centre 
and press ^p round the coiled •end of 
wire. As the p|tals of the Violet are 


• irregular, the circles should be threaded 

alternately with 'the twisted ends upwands ^d downwards, so that the ball 
lool^s Jike a mass ^f Violet petals irregularly mixed up. ^ 
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When the • thirty circles arc threaded, press down the centres and make 
a coil in the wire^ to which add shaded loops |of •h6b6 ribbon or cord as a 
finish and means of rsuspension (Fig. 39). 

Decorative Uses. 

Violet balls are delicately pretty,! and may he used with exquisjto taste 
to festoon muslin drapery and ciTrtains as Christm*as decorations. 


TUBULAR BALL. 

This pretty ball (Fig. 41)iis. composed of a series of tubes, and in 
appearance is similar to both the^ Bed Heath and the quilled Chrysanthemum, 
either of which it may imitate in colour. It is easily made. 



Fij;. 41 .- -Tubular Ball. 


Method of Malcing;. ^ 

Materials. — Twenty-four circles of plain tissue, 5in. in diameter, are needed 
(two contrasting colours maj^ bo used, as white and yellow, or <green and gold), as 
well as stem and leaves, or a loop of ribbon. 

Folding and Cutting. — Fold each circle into sixteenths, round off the 
corners, and notch the edge in the cefitre. Cut the divisions ‘down to within 
iin. of the centre. 
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Curling. Take a fine knitting needle, place it longitudinally at the edge 
of a section, and roll the»jpaper tightly round the needlh, to form a tube. 
Withdraw the neodje carefigly. „ Treat each section in this ’manr^er (Pig. 42.) 

Mal?ing-up. Take a wire with a ^ot at the. end, and thread each circle 
through *he centre, alternating the colour! . When all the circles are threaded. 



bend the ‘wire to prevent them from slipping, and finish with stem and loaves ; 
or, if preferred, fasten on a loop of ribbon. 

Decorative Uses. 

These balls are very elTective, suspended from holly garlands, for Christmas 
decorations. 


SPIKED BALL. 

This ball, as its name implies, is compos(id of a series of spikes (Fig. 43). 
It may bo^rna^e in two contrasting shades of coloured tissue, yellow and 

^ black, green and gold, pink and green, etc. The one illustrated is made in 
crimson and black. 

Method of Making. 

, Materials. — Twenty-four circles of red tissue, 5|in. in diameter, tw^ty-four 
cii^les of black tissue, 4in. in diameter, and a loop of, red ribbon or tinsel are 
reqifired. • * 

Red Circles. — Take the red circles and separately loia eacn mio eignins ; 
crease the folds of* each, cut down to within ^in. of the centre, and then open 
the circles. 

• 

Making thje Spike. — Use a s/zm// pair qf sharp-pointed scissors, or anything 
of similar shape. Take the right-hand *oriier of a section betweer^ the closed 
^cisJor^ and turn the scissoi^ until their point reaches the centre of the section. 
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This forms the apex of the spike, as shown in Fig. 44. Continue turning the 
scissors until the other corner is reached, and tii^n gum down the tip on the 



Fig. 43 .— Spiked Ball. 


outside. Very little gum is needed. Hold the scissors in position for a moment, 
until the gum adheres, and then withdraw. Treat every section in the same 
manner, till the eight sections appear as in Fig. 45. 
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Black Circles. — Fold these into sixteenths, cut round the edges, and notch 
in the centre. Open the cirfile^^ and cut down the creases to Vithin Jin. of the 
centre, as shown in ^ Fig. 46, These are used without furtlfbr preparation. 

• • ^ 

■Making-up.*— Fold a black circle int(^ quarters. • Take a wire with a knob 

or bead aJi the end, and pass through the foltled corner. Then thread on a red 
circle through the centij^, with^the raised surface of the spikes upward. Continue 
threading a black and a red circle till •the iorty-eigl^ circles* have been used. 
Tie on S ribbon or loop of tinsel by whicli to suspend the ball. , 



Fig. 4(i.— B lack Cihclk foii Sj»ikkd Ball. 


'I'his ball can be made any size by increasing or decreasing the diameter of 
the circles. 

Decorative Uses. 

Spiked Ij^lls are used singly for the centre of rooms, as fly-rests. 

EGG-SHAPED BALLS, 

Very effective egg-shaped balls may be made ol two largo Chrysanthemums 
or Bahlias attached at their bases. These balls are not^ perfectly round, but a 
kind of pointed^ oval, and ^’e made of circles of graduated sizes,* shading from 
light to dark and to light again in plain tissue. To make a round ball, all the 
circles must be of. one size ; but to make egg-shaped balls the circles jmust 
be graduated in size. 

f 

As Dahlias and Chrysanthemums may be represented in a large variety of 
^colours, the shades chosen could harmonic with the colours of the^room in 
wj|ich^ they are to be(» used. The balls look very effective shaded from light to 
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dark in lemon and heliotrope tints, or the circles may be cut in white tissue, 
and the edges dipped in water colours of the ^e^gu'ired shades, if shaded paper 
is not to hand. ^ 

The Daf-lia Variety. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.-— Twefuty -/our circles ofr three sizes are required for each half 
of this ball, viz., six 3in., eight 4in., and ten 5in. in diameter. ^ 

Folding and Twistingl — Fold each circle into eighths, round off the 
corners, and cut down* each c^ase to within 4in. of the centre. Take each 
section, hold firmly heiwtion the thumb and finger of the left hand, and with 
the right thumb and finger twist ttTe end (about .Jin.), once, to form a hofiow, 
cup-shaped end, as in Fig. 40. Treat every section in this way, and mould the 
inside of each cup with a moulder or small thimble. 

f 

Making-up. — Take a wire about 4in. long, and make a knot at one end. 
Thread three of the smallest circles, with the cups downwards, towards the knot 
(it is important that all the cups should lie flat and rogulai'ly). Next thread four 
of the 4in. circles, and then five of the largest circles. Now thread on the 
loop of h6h6 ribbon by which to suspend the ball. Thread the remainder of 
the largest circles, with the cups turning the other way, then the smaller (4in.), 
and lastly the smallest (3in.) ones. Finish off the wire with a knot. 


The Chrysanthemum Variety. 

Method of Making. 

Materials, — For the Chrysanthemum ball four different sizes of circles are 
needed ; (1) Eight circles 2in. in diameter ; (2) ten 2 Jin. in diameter ; (3) twelve 
3in. in diameter ; and (4) twelve 4in. in diameter. 

The largest circles form the centre mass of the ball •and* are of the 
darkest shade of color. 

S ^oldkig and Crimping. — Fold each circle four times, making sixteen 
ns. Cut the ends of the folded sections to a pointed shape like a' 
Chrysanthemum petal, open, and cut down the creases. Then separately cyrimp 
each petal on ‘a pad. •• , 

Making- up. — When threading the circles on to the wire, take half of the 
smallest and lightest circles first ; and when sizes 1, 2j and 3 have been 
threaded, in this j^roportion, follow with the circles of deepest shade and 
largest size. The. ball is completed by taking the other half o? sizes 3, 2, and 1 
► respectively, so. that the end of the '^ball may taper off to correspond with the, 
beginning. Push the centres . of the circles closely together on the wixe, c tw^t 
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the end twice round a knitting-needle close to the ball, and cut off. When 
threading the largest circles, pasg on the wire (halfwiiy) the loop of ribbon or 

tinsel by which the ball is Jo b^ suspended. • 

• ♦ 

Decorative* Uses.# | 

Eithe# of the egg-shaped l^lls may be used as a decoration for the 
shades gf standard lamp , or as fly-rests. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

OWLS. 

T ^HESE , pretty caricatures are very easily made, and are found to be 
saleable noveltic’s for bazaai'S. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Grey or brown crinkled paper. Two black boot-buttons 
for the eyes. An inch square of black and a square of yellow or blue glazed 

paper to make the circles round the eyes. Frayings or wool for stuffing the 

body. A twig of a tree for mounting the bird. 

Body. --Cut a strip of crinkled paper about lOin. long and Bin. wide, with 
the crinkled lines running the short way of the paper, to form the body. Roll 
a ball of frayings or wool between the hands into an oval shape, ancl then 
place it at one end of the strip of paper, with about IJin. or 2in. of paper on 

either side of it. Roll the wool in the paper till covered, and then tie the ends 

at both top and bottom by twisting them round with a piece of wool. At this 
stage the owl looks like a bolster tied at both ends. 

Ears and Claws. — Cut the lower end perfectly straight to represent the 
feathery claws. Cut the top down in the centre to represent *^tho* two ears, and 
oj^en and pull out fully the folds of paper. « 

c Eyes. — The eyes give the whole expression and finish to these novel birds. 
First gather up with needle and cotton a strip of crinkled paper lin. wid^ 
draw it up into a rosette, and fasten. Place a circle of yellow or blue paper, 
about the siie of a farthnig, and one of black, abdut as large » as a threepenny 
piece, over the opening of the rosette. 

It Draw the crinkled rosette tightly together and secure 'it with a stitch, then 
thread the yellow ^isc upon it, then the black, and lastly the boot-button, which 
completes the making of an eye. Two alike must be made fbr each owl. If thee 
owl is made of grey crinkled paperj* then a blue disc should* be used : but if 
brown, ^ yellow one looks best. 
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Beak, etc. — Make the beak of a folded piece of glazed stiff paper, terminating 
in a point, and fasten it \vith a few stitches to the wool which tied the body 

at the top. * 

♦ • 

Whem the beak is added, fasten 
the eyeSg one on each side, to the wool 
tie, and let the circles so meet ftiat they 
stand out and i^present the ridge of 
feathorsi seen in the real bird. 

The owls look very realistic if a 
large and a small one are attached to the 
branch of a tree, as shown in Fig. Al. 

^ The eduoati('Mal valm* of the occupa- 
tion lies in its forjiiing a supplemeotary 
lesson to the object lesson, to impress 
the chief points of structure upon tlie 47.-gwi.s. 

children’s minds, and it also forms a 

good lesson in training th(3 eye to observe and the hand to be dexterous. * ^ 

Decorative Uses. 

These little birds may hi) used to ornament paper work, such as fire-screens, 
and if armnged amongst the foliage of Ferns and other plants, will form pretty 
table decorations. 



J&ig. 48 .— Arum Lily Wall-Pockkt. 


ARUM LILY WALL-POCKET.* 

Ljargo-leaved plants, such as the Arufn Lily and Sunflower, may be copied 
f#onf Nature and utilised as wall-pockets, photograph holders, etc. 
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The Arum Lily pocket (Fig. 48) is very simply and easily made, and 
consists of two large Arum leaves, ornamented with an Arum Lily made as 
described in Part 11^ 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Cut three large fgunllation leaves in thin cardboard, neasuring 

from point to base 12in., and at the widest portion^ 7in. Cut to shape, 

and curve the upper pido deeply from ^C to A.*^ * Take tw5 of the cardboard 

foundations and doWn the centre df each from apex to base sew on a * 1)1000 of 

milliner’s bat wire to represent' tfee midrib of the loaf. The wire sliould 

curve naturally to ^ the shape the leaf. 

« 

Place the foundation ^ sepS.rately on green cr6pe paper (613) with the 

crinkles running across the width dl the leaf. Cut to shape, lin. larger 'all 

round than the foundation. Gum or paste evenly the cardboard foundations, 
not the paper, and pinch the paper to the wire, which should stand up as a 
regular ridge down the centre of the leaf. Strain the paper smoothly to the 
edges and paste down on the wrong side. Cover two foundations on the 
vwred sides in this way and the third plainly. f 

Flower. — Whilst the leaves are drying under a weight, or a pile of heavy 
books, the flower and cord can be proceeded with. Make an Arum Lily as 
described in Part II., and finish off the stem by winding it round a 
lead pencil. < 

Making-up. — Take the host-looking leaf and upon it stitch the Lily 
at the base. The back of this leaf may bo covered in cr6pe paper, if 
desired ; hut it is not necessary, as the back cannot be seen without absolutely 
looking in the pocket. Place the other two leaves back to back to form one 
thick leaf covered on both sides. This is necessary for neatness, because the 
front and back of the hinder portion of the pocket are visible. It will be 
noticed that the unwired leaf forms the back of the pocket. 

Gum the back and front of the pocket together, along the«lo^r side from 
apex to base, where a few stitches will hold the parts closely together. To hidp 
thesb stitches, gum the plain covered leaf on at the back, after the handles 
hev^been added. 

Handles. — The handle is a cord made of crepe paper, twisted and composed 
of the two colours used^ in the pocket (moss green paper, 613, and white qrftpe, 
600). Cut the paper for the cord in strips l|in. wide, with the crinkles running 
lengthwise. Each colour should be twisted separately before coiling together to 
form a cord. 

Finishing. — MeSke a loop of the cord and stitch it to the<^back edge of the 
leaf, about lin. from the. apex. '^Thep twist the other end intb bow-shape, and 
''stitoh over the 'stem of the flower. 
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Decorative Uses. 

The pocket is suitable holding a soft silk duster in a drawing room^ 
or for use as a letter racb, photograph holder, etc. * 


water-lilV mat. 

In this mat, almost the exact forpi of the flower is reproduced (Fig. 49). 

• • * ' 

Met|^od of Making. , • 

Materials. — Cut two circular pieces * 0 ! caj^board, 8ir^ in diameter, and 
cover one with plain erfipe paper (605) for the upper aide, and the other with 
No. 631 for the under-side. Strain the pjf^er ^noothly over each circle, 
pr»3S the edges over, and gum to the undk;r-side. The petals are cut out in 
graduated sizes, the lower and outer ones being of dark green (631), and the 
centre of palest yellow (626), while the intermediate petals are in graduated 
tints (631, 611, 625, 610, 626 are very suitable colours to use).# 

Making-up. — The petals may be sewn or gummed on. The best plan is to 
sew them on, and to do this evenly and regularly the upper circular foundatijB* 



Fig. 4 ».— Watek-lii.y Mat 


should have five circles marked on it with a compass pencil, so that ^ach 
successive set of petals is arranged symmetrically. Begin with the outer set of 
petals (631), and sew each one on about ^in. from the edge. Bulge the petals 
out in the centre, and pucker them at the edge, but gather them in pleats at 
the base for sewing. Use^ as many petals as will be •needed to go round the 
mat. Add the second set (611) on the next pencilled circle 4n the same way, 
and the others in similar order. 


When the last set has been fixed, a tiny fringe or ruche may be adfled to 
hide the stitches, or a small circle of yellow paper may be dipped inside to cover 
them ; but if neajily done, there is scarcely ne^d for anything. Sufficient room 
should bo left in the centre to take a *tumblor or vase for flowers. Wh^ 
fitiislled; gum the second circlp to the under-side to hide all stitches. 


3 $ 
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FERN-LEAF FLOWER-PpT COVER, 

t 

Crinkled pjipev l(3iids itscdf to various devices aifd uses as flower-pot covprs, 
but none prettier or more .artistic thgli the Fern-leaf pattern, * which* is made 
to represent Hart s- tongue* Fern leat'es (Fig. 50h 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — A pardbotrd flowe^r-pot • cover (sold at ,Td. at any stationer’s) 
and cr^pe paper ot two shades — jnoss-green (613) and apple-green (610). 


• 



Fij;. r> 0 .— Fkun-Leaf Flowkr-Pot Covkh. 


Leaves. — Those are cut in three sizes, say Bin. by 3in., 6in. by 2 Jin., 
and 4in. by 2in., and there should be eight of each. Make each leaf of two 
pieces, the froijt being Aioss-groen and the back appje-green. Place the two 
pieces upon each C)ther and gum a wire between them down the centre. Put 
the. leaves under a weighty and leave to dry. When dry cut each to the shape 
of the* Hart’s-tongue Fern frond, and stretch and frill the edges. 

Making-up. — T^ke one leaf of each size and place^ one upon the 
other, with their bases togother,i, Stitch or gum them thus,* leaving the tips 
tree. Cov^r the cardboard foundation *in green cr6pe paper and finish the top 
with a full ruching made as follows : Cut two strips of moss-green add *" 00 ^ 
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of apple-green IJin. wide. Lay the three strips together with the apple-grc|6R 
between and * gather into a close ruche. Stretch the folds of the paper to 
.make the ruche full and tuhuiaj^n appearance. • 

Next sew the sate of Fefti leaves round the base of the foundation, and there 
add another ruche to hide the stitches. When finished, bend forward the tip ol 
each leaf, Sand a very artistic flower-pot coifer.will be the result. 

Decorative Uses. 

In gddition to use *a9 a flower-pot» cover, Fern les^ves made on a much 
largei; scale and pointed at both ends may bc^ arranged in an inverted form as 
a lamp-shade. The pointed ends should cufl ovor^ at the top to form the neok, 
around which a handsome bow of ribbon should be. tied. The lamp-shade 
could be further decorated by the addition of a few bright flowers or pompons. 
Smilll candle-shades can be similarly made. • 

PALM-LEAF FAN. 

Any old fan, either Japanese or palm-leaf, can be transformed into a 
thing of beauty by covering the same in crepe paper and decorating with sprays 
of flo'^ers. ““ 



Fig. 51 . -Palm-Leaf Fan. 

Method of Making. 

The fan shown in Fig. 51 is a palm-leaf one, covered* neatly on both sides 
with moss-green crdpe paper, the crinkles running straight to the handle. The 
front side of the fan is covered first, anfi sprays of. Daffodils and Grasses 
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arranged upon and sewn into position. A full ruche covers the edge. The 
.under-side is next covered and neatly gummed round the edgei of the fan, 
to completely cover all stitches. • 

A handsome bdvv of yellow or green satin# ribbon at thjp handle completes a 
very dainty and pretty fan' which is |lso very useful. 

STEM-CrLASS STAND. 

^ # 

This stem-glaj^s stanc^ (Fig. *52) is ^.Iso converfible for use as an inkstand or 
receptacle ^ for the * toilet table. * Much depends on the taste displayed in 

choosing the colours for each purpose. 

# •• 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Circles ftf pl&in tissue in one or two colours as desired, 
3in. in diameter. Yellow and white •are very pretty together. ^ * 

Folding and Cutting. — Fold two circles, a yellow and. a white, together, in 
half, and finely snip the edges about iin. deep. Kuflie the fringe to show both 
colours. Six or«'iiiore such circles may be folded and cut at one time,* and if 
separated afterwards and placed in order, the fringe will be much prettier and 
'^.ller. • 



’ Fig. 62.-SrEM-(4LASs Stand. Fig. gs.- Threadino Half-Circles for 

8tem.Gla.ss Stand. 

*' t 

. Mounting. — To form the foundation, take a strip of cardboard, Gin. by 

* 2j|in., plain or perforated, and join it round, thus making a receptacle for the 
OTem-giass. To this circular foundation stitch on the folded circles. The half- 
circles may be thre^ed in two* places, with stout thread, and when sufficient 
have been added, tied, round . the foundation and stitched in pfiice as in Fig. 53. 
circular bottopi coQ^beM^wn in*or not as desired. * 
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The stem-glass should be over-wound with narrow ribbon il*! the two colours 
used for the stand — yellow and white — and a fringed edge of paper gummed 
to the top of the glass as ^ §jish (Fig. 52). 

Decorative Uses. • 

Without th^t stem-glass, this little ftand might be employed as a hair 
tidy, or «as a receptacle for an ink-bottle,, in additibii to the use indicated* 
above. ^ If meant for ^n inltstaftd, the cardboard foundation should be large 
enough to hold fPli ordinary* iSk-bottlo ^and have a ^ardboard bottom sewn on. 
If to bb used as a t(*ilei accessory, the well should be ‘fitted with a small 
bag *of silk or crOpe paper, so that small, toilet pins or hair combings could 
be placed inside. ^ * 

• • 

PARASOL FL^ATCHER. 

Miniature closed sunshades with coloured linings are very pretty items for 
bazaars (Fig. 54). They are made (uitirely of paper, and arc therefore light 
and pretty for decoration. 



Fig. 54. Pakasol Fi.\tatghkh. 


Method of Making. 

Materials. — Stick. — Make this with a spill of stiff paper about 16in. long. 
Xhe thin end will, of course, be for the ferrule, and the wide end for^the 
handle. Cut a long strip of paper (the same shade as chosen for the coVer, or 
a contrast if preferred) and cover the stick by twisting the pape^ round it 
spirally. Commence at the ferrule end ; the surplus paper can be pushed down 
the open end of the spill. ^ • 

Handle.-?rake a piece of cotton wool about the size U a small orange. ‘ 
Cover this with a square piece of strong paper and^tie with wire as in Fig. 
55. Take care to maintain the round shape a^ much as possible when faring, 
and with the thumb and finger improve the shape by pressing. Push the ragged 
ends A within the*spill, where they will be qiiit^ secure without fui*ther fastening. 
Paint the handle wdtls^» gold paint. 
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Ferrule. — Form this by painting the end of the stick to a distance of ^in. 
with gold paint. ^ 

Cover.— Take l«vo 18in. squares of paper W any two shades — yellow and 
white, crimson nnd black, pink and white, etc. — and fold as ‘follows : — Place* the 
^ two squares one inside ^ the other, ^id fold into square qutirters (Fig. 56). 

The corner with the folds (b) will ft>rni the centre of the circle. Fol^ a to c 

• • 



and obtain Fig. 57 ; then fold to a point r, so that n c lies above n e, 
and obtain Fig. 58. Cut off the corner k d p from g (a litthi l)elow f) to 
E, when a circular form of cover will be obtained. Before opening^ fring(^ the 
ends finely from o to e. 



FIr. 67 .—Cover Folded 
Duoonally. 



Fig. 68 .— Last Bold of 
Cover. 


Mounting. — Cut olff a very small piece of the, point b — just sufficient to 
allow the stick to* pass through. Secure to the stick about 2in. from the ferrule 
f'ith very fine wire. Dr^ the cover up the stick, and sew every inner fold to 
the st!bk. 

Decorative Uses. 

The stick may d^^orated# with ribbons and small balls (as shown in 
Fig. 54) lad as a fifeatcher. * 
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JVIUSIC CLIPS. 

Thickly-bound books of mjisic jire kept flat and open by* using these novel 
^clips. 'They are made more serviceable by being joined together over a thin piece 
of wood, such as a flat ruler, which resta across thfe book. 

Method of Making. ^ • 

Materials. — T^o wooden ck)thc8-pe"s and crepe paper arc practically all 
that is required for a pail- of these clips. Th^ wooden* clothes-pog serves as a 
foundation for a paper doll, and if a little^ artistic skill is exercised in the 
dressing, it qan be made to look like a real doll.^ • 

Head. — Take the peg and cover the top with f)ale pink cr^pe paper, to form 
the ♦xad and body.^ Tics the head at the necl^ and carefully paint in the features 
•with oil colours. A small frilled honnet may be added, or a little real hair 
secured under a paper hat as a finish. 

Body. — Place a little wool round the body, and draw the paj^r in folds over 
it, securing this at the waist. Shape the petticoats similarly to a candle-shade, 
and gajlier them in at the waist. 

Arms made from cardboard and sewn on to the shoulder may bo affixed 
if d(^Hired, or a little shawl or caf)e may l)e added instead. 

Decorative Uses. 

These; sftnple dolls may b(; dressed according to taste, and will be found 
most useful for keeping back the leaves of thick volumes, such as music books 
on the^ piano. 
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(JHAPTEK VI. 

RUCHtNGS FOR ^SPiRAL DECOf?ATiON& 

A ND MA TS. 

e REPE iJtiptir ruchiiiKH (I'V"- '^*0 making; spiral decorations .ind inats are 
sold ill tliriv widths, namely 2in., 3m., and 4in., and put up in lengths 
respectively of about \) yards, (i yards, and U yards. They ar« to be 
had in the following colours : — No. 602, dark coral ; 606, celestial I luo ; 
611, grass green; 613, moss green; 615, ruby; 618, violet; 619, light 
terra cotta ; 627, old gold ; 631, ivy green ; 632, dark terra co^ta ; 653, cherry ; 
654, canary. 



Fig. 59.-PLArN Buching. 


As an indoor or outdoor decorative material, in the wider widths, j the 
nichings are capital material for general effect, as by twisting, thi^ ruching to a 
greater or a lessor degree, the spirals shown in Figs. 60 and 61 are formed. For 
' de^o^ating bazaars and public buildings they are well adapted. 



Fit- (K).— Tightly-Twisted Spiral Ruching. 


The ruchings c^ii be utilized for a variety of purposes, ^suoh as trimming 
” lamp-shades, table-centres, pot-covers,* piano-tops, dolls dresses, mats of various 
shapes ftuch as those shown 'in Figs. 62 and 63, which ai5(3 covered with V.rd'pe 
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paper and decorated with ruching, one edge being frilled and arra-iged by 
stretching the paper over thfe fingers), and many articles capable of being 
manufactured of “Dancing G^rf^^ brand crepe paper; and they can be ruffled 
up orf either edge in* a variety of ways. 



For trimming •garden hats this materiat will be found both cheap and 
effective. It may also be used with very good effect in conjunction with Pongee 
silks and otli(T decorative; materials. 



• For School Purposes the ruchings are most effective for garland dryjs 
and hoop drills. If a ribbon be stitched down the centre of the ruche, lengths^ 
it may be used for May-pole step-dancing, but not for plaiting. 



PART II. 


FLOWER MAKING. 




PART il. 

FLOWER MAKING. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he is ono of artistic taste and love of the beautiful. The 

decoration of the Lioiiu; pre-(‘.inin(*ntly takes a first place, and latterly 
Moral decorations have become quite fashionable for large functions and 
assemblies. We read of falmlous pi'ices being paid for the floral 
decorations at some gi’and reception ; and while this points to one 
cxtj’(‘-mt', th(M(5 is no j’eason why similar decorations should not come within the 
reach of many who would wish to adorn their homes, but have not the means 
to afford the natural Idossoms. 

Paper has b(ic'n brought to great perfection, both in colour and in quality, 
and the art of flower making lias developed concLirnmtly with it. Means are now 
afforded to enable one to co})y with such exactitude our natural flowers, that it 
is almost impossilile, except l)y the absence of fragrance, to distinguish the natural 
from the artificial I’epi'esentation. Even the fragrance can be imparted by sending 
a* spray of suitable sccait ovei- the flow'ers from time to time. * 

For many months of the year natural flow^ers are difficult to obtain, and 
expensive ; and it is at thesci. times that artificial ones coulfl take their place and 
•give a touch of colour to our dark days and winter nights. Little*skill is required 
in the making, for quite young children are able to construct some of the simpler 
forms. One object of this book is to impart a general knowledge of the struafcure 
and arrangement of flowers, and so create a love for and ^iterost in Nature’s 
beautiful work. -Wlioncver practicable, it is best copy the flower actually from 
nature ; but as this is not always possible, the Natural characteristics of each blossom 
will t)t^fuUy described, vO aid the worker in its artificial representation. • 
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It is not intended to give exact botanical descriptions, but only to Indicate, so 
far as is possible, the general outward appearance^. 

Plowers which are vuriegated, striped, or spottorl in appearance, require a little 
painting in water-colour, or shading ^jn crayon. , 

Artificial flowers look best when mounted with natural foliage and , grasses ; but 
if sprays of leaves are required, then it is best to purchase manufactured ones, which^ 
are veined, mounted, and sold in dozens. ‘ 

The centres ’of Poppies and Boses may also be bought, as well* as ready- 
made calyxes. These manufactured additions save much trouble and * give a 
superior finish to the floweil 

Ladies who work for Pazaars will find a Floral Stall one of the most 
attractive to decorate. The llowprs will not die or lose their freshness j nor 
will they require constant attention and watering. Daintily arranged in long'" 
necked vases of art china, and harmonious in colour to that of the flower, 
with plenty of feathery grasses, such as Asparagus grass, a most beautiful 
combination can be effected. Large vases standing on the ground at each 
side might contain Giant Poppies, Bushes, and other tall Grasses. The 
canopy might have ti’ails of leaves, Clematis, Sweet Peas, and other climbing 
plants falling from it, and tiers of prettily shaped pots and jars might contain 
the flowers. 

The materials for Art Paper Work being inexpensive, and the making so 
easy, are groat recommendations for it as bazaar work. It will also be found 
a pleasant occupation for invalids. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 

From an educational point of view, the making of paper flowers may 
become a valuable and instructive occupation. 

1. It teaches exactness in folding and cutting. 

2. It makes the hand dexterous in the use of the scissors. 

# 

3. It teaches the structural beauty of flowers, and creates a love for 
the same. 

L 4. Jt encourages inventiveness and originality, and develops ingenuity 
and skill. 

5. It forms an ^ excellent training in accuracy of observation and imitation. 

6. It fosters a love of refinement and artistic taste for home decoration.* 

7. It systematises neatness, lightness of touch and delicate handling. 

it 

•►8. It introduces the subject of botany in an attractive manner, and 
imparts the principles of instruction, by actual illustration and experiment. 

Note. — The occupation is^suiti^ble for' large classes, and‘ may be commenced 
in infant schools with excellent results. The comnjon flowers,^ suck, as 
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Poppies, Tulips, DafTodils, Pinks, and Eoses, afford splendid examples for an 
infant's course, witlf which lesapns on colour could be incorporated. 

Great care has ,heen tfilken to grade the flow^ers According to their 
difficulty of construction. 

GENERAL HINT'S ON ARRANGEMENT. 

All :0owers should be arranged with<»a di^ regard to th^ir natural habits 
of grQ,wth, in nicoptacles best suited to theyr form and colour, and in 
combination with leaves and blossoms which '0\^ould j^robably in^ nature be found 
growing in th^ same neighbourhood. Stiff, upright flowers, such as the Daffodil, 
^^^^d not bo stood in a shallow vessel, but in a tafl narrow-necked vase, or 
specimen glass, to keep them upright and prevent them from falling about. 
Wire tops and strips of thin lead are now used for supporting stiff flowers. 

Coloured glass vases, such as ruby, are not desirable for holding artiffeial 
flowers : white and art blue china and wicker baskets, with moss foundations, are 
far more suitable. 

The most important point in the arrangement is the foliage. Leaves suitable 
and appropriate to the flowers can Ixi made artificially, but the effect is greatly 
enhanced if natural foliage is added to the flower. The Asparagus Grass looks 
woll with any flower. 

Flowers which grow naturally in summer, such as Eoses, should be mounted 
with more foliage than tliose which grow in winter. 

Never crowd tlu*. flowers. It is desirable that each blossom should be kept 
perfectly distinct, with a few sprays of foliage lightly and freely arranged. 

In making the flowejs, niceness of execution is essential. A well-made 
flower is a source of pleasure to the maker, and will always look well and last 
longer than a careless, badly-made specimen. 


DECORATIVE USES. 

The larger flowers, such as Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Eoses and Lilies, 
ire* most suitable for such decorations as pedestal lamp shades, corner jardinieres 
ind large collections of flowers. • ^ 

The smaller flowers, such as Daffodils, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, Daisies* 
ihd Buttercups, can bo used in quantities or singly for such things as candle 
ihades, photograph frames, sachets, pockets, and boxes. * 

Hints upon arrangement of the different flowers and on their decorative uses 
vill be given when treating them individually. 
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PRESERVING NATURAL GRASSES AND 
LEAVES FOR MOUNTING. 

^T^^llTIFIClAL flowers iieecl natural grasses and trails of leaves *to make 
them look (‘fl’ective. The ])i*(5ssing and dryijig of ferns, leaves, and 
m grasses may bc' cari‘i(id out with litth' trouble, and yet to great 

perfection, for winter use. 

The specimcuis sbould be gathered on a dry day, and in the; autumn, when 
there is a large variety of autumnal tints to eboos(‘. fi-om and the leaves are not so 
full of sap. (iriien Icavi's and ferns should be collected earlier in the year. The 
kinds most suitable foi* the purpose are trails of Virginia Creeper, Hops, Wild 
Geranium, Ivy, Honeysuckle, fllackberry ; in fact, any kinds whose leaves do not 
grow too closely together. 


DRYING AND PRESSING. 

Having obtained the specimens, lay them in position upon a ‘pad of blotting 
paper, and place another sheet of blotting paper upon them ; then iron with a 
iron, until all the moisture is pressed out. This ironing sets the colour, 
^and giveif the leaves a smooth, even surface. t 

If the st(}ms are thick and juicy, it is better to cut away the leaves and 
mount tluMii^ on an • ai tificial stem of wire to rppresent the natural growth. 
After ironing, p^act? the speciimms between fresh blotting paper, and put under 
a weight in a warm place. 


PRESERVING GRASSES. 

To preserve the grasses, stand them in a wide open-necked bottle or jug, and 
allow ifnem to droop naturally’ tfll dry. 
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DECORATIVE USES. 

•• 

Those sprays, trails, ^aussost, aii^ loaves will he found* niostf useful additions to 
,the floral decoratioJis. A few grasses shoi:|^d he used with all coinhinations, as 
they give a«lighter ajjpearance to the hiaves. * ^ 

j By keeping a small ^siock of irkul leaves or grasses, many ehanges can he 
made, as taste or faiScy may diekittf. 



GI]»\rTEl{ III. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED. 



EFoilE starting artificial flower making, it is necessary to have all 
materials at hand, so that the worker can pi’oceed without inter- 
ruption. The following should be purchased and kept in a box 
ready for use. 


1. A pair of embroidery scissors, for the fine cutting. 

2. A pair of medium scissoi^, for the thicknesses and strips. ^ 

3. Eeel wire, for binding (sold by florists at 3d. and 8d. per reel). 

4. Stem wire (sold by florists already cut in lengths of 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 
and 14 inches, and in different sizes, at one shilling per pound ; Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., 237, High Holborn, W.C., will supply it). 

6. Eeels of transparent gummed paper, used for repairing music (sold by 
stationers at Id. and 2d. per reel, according to width). 

6. A bottle of clear gum or thick boiled starch, for sticking. 

7. A camel-hair paint-brush. 

8. Cotton wool, for pistils and thick stems. 

9. Plain tissue paper (sold in assorted packets at one shilling per packet). 

10. Cr6pe paper (Dancing Girl brand), sold at 3Jd. per packet. 

11. Crayons or powdered chalk, for shading. 

12. A box of water-color paints, for the same purpose. 

13. A pair pf compasses, for circles. 

14. A 12in. ruler or tape measure, for strip measurements. 

15. Packets of artificial leaves, for Eoses and Chrysanthemums. 

16. Eose and^ Poppy calyxes, ready for use (obtainable at kindergarten 

dep6ts, 2Jd. per dozefi). ^ ‘ 

17. Waxed paper, for leaves, ifght antj dark green (sold at one penny per 
sheet, at lOd. per dozen). 
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18. Culots, i.c., ready-made small green cups, for adding to the flower 
(after the calyx) to support it, as in the Fuchsia, Kose, etc. (about 4d. per dozen). 

19. Dried moss, for Ros(^*^d mounting (2;Jd. per. packet). 

20. Preserved grasses and leaves, for ^mounting. 

21. A bundle of bass, for tying bunches of flowers.^ 

22. A wooden moylder, for shaping and bulging the flower (costs l^d. at 

kindergarten dep6ts)*. • * 

23. A pad of felt (sold at kindergarten depots). 

24. A single tracing wheel or knitting needle, for stroking petals and 

veining leave®. * * 

^ 25. Spermaceti wax or composite candle, for*waxiftg. 

For mounting leaves and flowers, fine rfiel wire is to be preferred, because 
it binds tbe parts much niorci firmly together, and is (juite as inexpensive as 
silk, less being needed to obtain tbe necessary firmness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

naturaI. arrangement of flowers. 


*THE FLOWERS. 


T he iunjority of flowers are ari'aii^^'d in whorls or cnivcdopes of dofiiri^o 
iiiimbors, ones, throes, fours, oi- lives, or inultijdes 6f these. 

The four floral whorls are : — 1. Calyx ; 2, Corolla ; 3. Stamens ; 
4. Pistil, 

For example, in the Buttercup : — 

r. The Calyx is composed of Jive green leaves, called Svpuls. ^ 

2. The Coholla is the crown of the flower, and is composed of five 
joloured leaves, called Pvtdh, 


3. The Stamens. — Upon removing the petals, a number of thread-like 

stalks appear ; these are the Stameus. \ 

4. The Pistil. — By carefully removing all the Stamens, a small, globular 

^rocn structure is seen in the middle. This is the It is so called from 

ts resemblance to a pestle, thick at the bottom and tapering towards the top, 
IS in the White Lily. 

The four floral whorls only are necessary for artificial representation, as the 
seed vessels lie hidden ))eneath the Pistil. 


The parts of a whorl may be “free,’’ as the petals of a Buttercup; or 
joined into one piece, as the live petals of a Primrose, when thc'y are said to 
“cohere”; or form a tube, known as the Perianth, PetiAiia^ Convolvulus, 
ind Long Lily. When the parts of a whorl are of the sanui size and shap^e, 
\ih^ flower is said to be “Regular.” When one or more parts of a whorl differ 
f^om the others, it is said to be “Irregular.” 


Artificial Representation. 

f 

In succoc\Iin^ chapter will be found full descri})tions of the inetlmds of 
representing artificially our choicest and niost popular flowers, together with 
hints as to their dccoratito uses. 

THE STEMS, 

iuere are a greaii many tiiids, of natural stems— hairy, smooth, round, 
thick, ti^n, four-edged, three-edged, flat, sharp, straight and *twisted ; e.g ^ 
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as in the Poppy ; smooth^ as in the Tulip ; roimd^ as in most flowers ; four- 
sided and /Itrce-sidcil, as in grasses ; as in the Daisy and Violet ; twisted , as 
in the Convolvulus and othej^ Vreepers. , • 

Aigtificial Representation. 

Method of Making. • 

• In artificial flower-making, three kinds of 
• steins only will he deserib(id, and for simplifica- 
tion will *he reteri-ed to hereafter as Stems 1, 2, 
and 8. The, stems an* covered after the flower 
has l)een made. * • 

Stem I. — A^thin, found, straight stem, made 
of still wii’o^ This is the commonest stein, and 
is used for almost every flower. 

Take a still wire from Gin. to 8in. long, 
ac^cording to llowei', and cover ^ath a strip of 
gi-e.en paper, Gin. hy ^in., in the following 
manner : Lay the llower-head in a sMnting 
position across the end of 
the strip. With the right 
thunih and fore-finger, 
twist the flower round so 
tliat the sti’ip covers the 
win^ ill a spiral fashion 
(Pig. J ). Twist the end tightly, or secure with a touch 
of gum. rincli tlu'- st(im, and press tlie jiaper close; to 
tlie wire during the process. 

Stem 2. — A thick, round, smooth or hairy stem. This is 
also a stiff ste.m, hut much thickei’ and larger than Stem 1. 

It is used for very large flowers. The wire should he coarse, 
such as milliners’ hat wire, over which a layer of cotton 
wool is evenly»woViiid before covering with the gre(;n paper. 

• Tak(; a stiff wire, about IBin. long. First, cover 
spirally with a strip of cotton wool. Next, cut a strip 
•of green crepe paper, 12in. long and lin. wide, with the 
crinkles running across the width. Smooth out the folds ; 
turn down |in. along the ^length and begin to cover a« 

• in Stem 1. Keep the folded (;dge uppermost, and the 
raw edge inside. If the stem is properly dotu;, it should 
show no cre.ases and have a uniform covering throughout. 

The folded edge gives a much neater and iiiofe natural • iuk. 2 . -stkm 2 . 
appearance to ,the* flower (Fig. 2). If a haiiw Btem is 

to he imitated, as in the Poppy, V-shaped sTiips must he made at intervals 

doWiN the stalk, and •shen rubbed uptvards to make the points stand out. % 

• » • 
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Stem 3, — This is a twisted, climbing, pliable stem, found in all climbing 
plants, such as the Sweet Pea and Clematis 

Fine pliable wire, or 'ordinary twine, is cow3red* in green Berlin wool, instead 
of paper. These sterns are not intended to stand erect, but to fall in trails or , 
intertwine in a mass (Fig. 3). Paper can ^be used for covering, •but is not 
so good as the wool. , ^ 

Sometimes leaves, arp added to the stems.* If so, these must be mounted 
on the parent stalk haforc the 'final ^covering of paper or wool is twisted, so 

that all joins and imperfections are hidden. 

In large plants with woody items, brown 
paper should be used for covering the ^ lalk 
instod of green. ^ 

Some flowers, such as Violets, which are 
used as adornments of sachets, pockets, boxes, 

(^'c., need soft pliable stems for such a purpose. 
A strip of green tissue twisted tightly like a 
spill, and wfith one end opened and gummed 

to the flower, will he found most suitable for 
pendent flowers. Cut the strip 5in. long and 
^in. wide. Begin at one end and twist or roll 
the stem with the finger and thumb. Leave -j^in. 
plain and fasten to the flower. 

THE LEAVES. 

Natural leaves are of various shapes and 
kinds. Nearly all have one important line 

running down through the middle, called the 
midrib. Little lines running all over the leaf, 

some much larger than others, are called the 
veins. In some leaves, the vcins^aro parallel, as in 
all grasses and many lance-shapeTi leaves. In 
o^ers, the veins spring from the midrib or run about the leaf irregularly. Bofne 
^aves spring straight from the stalk ; others have small stijniks or little stalks. 
When one leaf grows on a stalk it is called simple, and when two or more grow* 
on one parent stalk, the group is known as a compound leaf. 



Artificial Representation. 

Method of Making. 1 

^ £eaf I. — A l{|nce-shapcd, %parallel- veined leaf. This kind of leaf springs 
straight from the stem or root, as in the Tulip, Daffodil, Irij^, Crocus, etc. ^ 

Take doubled crepe paper, f)ross, well together, so that tlJe crinkles interlock 
and tb^ paper becomes thick and substantial, and cut to shape. For^l^ge 
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leaves of this kind, such as those of the Iris, a brown paper foundation must 
first be cut, and thft green crepe paper gummed on either side. The crinkles, of 
course, to run the length of the* leaf, as in Fig. 4. • • 


Leaf 2. — A largo, broad leaf, with foose 
edges, suah as those of the • Arum Lily, 
Sunflower, Hartafcongu^ Fern, and others. 
Leaves gf this kind have a stalk ai^l arc^ 
curled at the edge. 

Cut the stalk wires 5in. to Sin. lorfg, 
acpording to •size of leaf, and cover in green 
p^bi' like an ordinary stem. The leaves arc 
cut from a pattorr^ and the crinkles must rt.in 
across the width. They are laid flat on the 
table, and the covered wire is gummed down 
the centre. For very large leaves, it is best 
to enclose the wini by pasting a narrow 
strip of paper over it, on tlie under side, as in 
Fig. 5. The reels of gummed paper sold for 
mending music are most useful for this purpose. 
In the case of small leaves, simply stretch the 
folds to get the curled appearance, but in 
large leaves, the edges should be rolled (see 
Arum Lily). The large Sunflower and Hop 
leaves* should first be cut out in brown papei*, 
and then covered with crepe paper. 

Leaf 3. — A smooth, glossy, transverse- 
veined leaf, such as those of the Rose, 
Clematis, ,Chrysanthcmum, and Dahlia. 



Fifj. 4. Lkaf 1 (Khun Lkaf in 

(Tulip Lkak). (;kki'k rAPKii). 


Green waxed paper is used for these leaves, which are 
cut from patieuTiti, wired from apex to base, and veined 
wj^h a tracing wheel (Fig. 6). Leaves of this kind are best 
bought ready-made, because they are shaped, veined and 
.mounted ready for use. 

A Spray, — When more than one leaf is required on a 
single ^tem, each one is separately mounted on wires ^out 
• 2 1 in. long. The top leaf of the spray is fixed to the end 
of the parent stem, and on this stem the short wires of the 
leaves are twisted. The smaller leaves are arranged at the 
top and the larger and darker leaves at the lower paA 



Fir, (i.— L k\f 3 (Green 
Waxed Paper Leaf). 


^f the spray (Fjg. ; when all are added, t(^e thick stem 

is covered with green or bro^yn paper, according to the stem which is being 

imttjfcei. 
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Method of Making. Maidenhair Fern. 

Very pretty and delicate sprays of Maiden|viir Fern can be made from the 

plain tissue rwaxbd paper. 

^ Cut strips of pale green tissue ,]in. wide ' 
and lin. long ; take these singly, 5nd with a 
penknife stroke up inij folds, lengthwise, 

as if stroking <»p the gathers of a ^garment. 
Prepare all the pieces in this way. Take a 
^^ery fine wire, and pass over the centre (as in 
Pig. 8) ; bring both ends of the .paper evenly 
together, and twdst the wire tightly (Fig 
.'^rrange llu; two ends to meet at the eeirtiO 
and assume a fan shape', * Tf ])lain unwaxed 
tissue be used, then imnu'diately dip tlie leaves 
in hot s])ermaceti wax, which will cement the 
c(;ntre and keep the leaf intact (Fig. 9). 

Having prepaj-ed seveu’al leaves on dili’ei’ent 
lengths ol wire, proceed to form a spiay (as 
shown in Fig. 10). When finished, lay the 
spray fiat on blotting paper, and bend the 
wires to shape. Stroke the leaves finely, and 
cut a waved edge as a finish. 

These sprays 
are very dainty foi' 



Ki«. 7.- Sl'llAY or liKAVKS. 


mounting 
flowers or 
button-holes ; they are also very realistic 
and last for a long time. 

Any leaf can be cut out in plaifi 
tissue, veined, and mounted, and then 
dipped in hot spermaceti wax, which gives 
them a stiff and transparent appearance. 


• Rose Leaves, 

Delicate, transparent-looking 
Kose leaves can be maile in a 
similar manner to. Maidenhair. 

The leaves are first cut out 
pattern in plain green \^axed 
tissue (Fig. 11). E*ch leaf is 
creased down the centre, and 


single 

making 



Kig. 9. 

MAIOKNIIAIII FliUN. 


tihe two edges aro brought together aad finely snipped. The snipped edges are 
ruffled ^, and a fine wire is' gummed in fhe crease in the centre. Tljis^^e 
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should first be covered like ^ ordinary stem. When each leaf is prepared, all 
should bo dipped tn the hot )yax and mounted into sprays, or used as separate 
loave§, as desired. The leaves* are •veim id aftiir waxing by phfcing them on a pad 
of felt or hard cushion and lining in the with a tracing wheel or knitting 

needle. 

Curled Leaves. 

• • 

Curbed loaves and “dead” leaves are ^ made* by cutting out 'the shape in plain 
tissue, and then pinching the centre up closely over a knitting needle ; the tighter 



Fiff. 12. -CruLKD Lkak. 


aSd liner the leaf is pinched up over the needle the more curled and natural ^11 
it be (Fig. 12). These leaves have no wire dowm the centre, becau|e they ajp 
=!upyios(id to curl naturally and fall loosely. The stalk is wired on at the base of 
the leaf. 

Lance Leaves. 

Small, lance-shaped leaves, which require to stand erect, may be made of 
^reen glazed paper or plain folded tissue. A wire is threaded through tkie le|^ 
it three-quarters of its length, and the two ends (one on either side of the loaf) 
ire brought to* tlje base and twisted^ for the ^tem (Fig. 13). One very fine 
vire on each side of the leaf m alii^ost invisible, but has the effect of supporting 
the Jeatf and keenin^f it erect. . 



CHilPTEE V 


POPPIES. 

T he simpU^st * flof>^er in /jonstnctiou is the Poppy, and ther method 
employed for forming the centre will he applicable to almost every other 
flower. 'I’he small ball-like' centre is termed the “ pistil,” and in many 
flowers is unseen. Garden Poppies arc very beautiful in I’orfli and colou.r. 
The smaller kinds mjly be arranged with great taste in loose bunones. 
mixed with Marguerite Daisies and white Cornflowers. Gra*sses of some kind 
form the most suitable folia.ge. The Giant Poppy is best mounted with a few 
of its own shaped leaves, a bud, and a seed vessel, and then stood singly in a 
deep and nar r(5»v-neckcd jar; or several might be massed with Buli’ushes, and 
Corn and Grass, to brighten the corner of a dark room. 

THE FIELD POPPY. 

The Natural Flower. 

The wild species of the Poppy bear large brilliant flowers of a v^hite, red, or 
yellow colour. 

The calyx consists of two sepals, which fall when the flower expands. The 
3orolla is made up of four petals, crumpled in the bud ; in rare specimeiis five 
3r six petals are found. The stamens are many and free. The loaves are 
ilternate and simple. The stem is green and hairy, and contains a white, milky 
iuice. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Vlethod of Making. 

Materials. — The materials required are: Circles of plain tissue paper, 
neasuring 4in. and 3^ in. in diameter ; two circles, one of each measurement, 

)8lSh# flower. A piece of wire Gin, long for the stems. A strip of black tissue, 
^in. by 2|in., for the stamens. A small piece of wool and a square of green 
mper for the centre. A strip of green paper, 3in. by |in., for covering the* 
item. 

• % c 

Pistil and &tem. — Take the wool, and make it round like a pea (Eig. 14), 
3ass the end of the wire over or through it, turn down the end and twist (Fig. 

^over the wool with the small square of green paper (Fig. 16), and secure 
)y winding cotton A fine wire Jlghtly round it. This forms the pistil and stem 
Fig- 17). 

Stamens. — ^Next take the strip of* black Jissue^or crepe paper, turn down Jin. 
dl alcsjf the length, and crease. Ihen cut very finely to make a fringe as' fi* ^s 





Hi — CovLuiNcj Pistil. 



I'lg. 17 .— Pistil Finished. 



Fir. 18.— fiUTTlNO STAMENS. 




PETAILS t)F FIELD POPPY, 
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;he crease (Fig. 18). Plain tissye fringe may’^i^e rumpled or curled (Fig. 19) by 
irawing the edge of t&e scissorj ^agibinst the fibres, like curling a feather. When 
?eady, . wind this strip, with the fringe uppermost, round tlu‘. wire elose under- 
ifsath the pistil, and secure with fine wire, at? in Fig. 20/ 

' 'Coarse black thread or very fifip black wire may also* be used as stamens, 
lengths of Sin. are kd-otted at the ends. These ends are dippttd in gum and then in 
3 urple povidor, when ball-like encls of a purpjish hye will \m fornuid as in the real 
dower. The threads are tied at the half and arranged evenly i*onnd tint ball centre. 

Petals. — Take both circles of tissue separately, foW iti h?ilf,*tlien in quartern 
Figi^21), cut found the corner, and make the two egg-shaped petals, as seen 
^2. To crinkle the petals, hold them 
jetween the thumb jand forefinger of the 
eft hand, and with the right forefinger 
ind thumb crush up and pinch them from 
3ase to apex. Blow open, and repeat the 
Droeess until the petals are well crimped 
ill over, in Fig. 23. 

Making-up. — To the ready-made centre, 
ihread on the stem first the smaller circle 
;hen the larger, and push up close to the 
jentre. Arrange the petals transversely, 
ind wind fine wire round the base to hold 
iho flower in position (Fig. 24). 

Caljrx. — The calyx consists of two 
yreen sepals, and is made from a green 
jircle of paper, 14 in. in diameter, folded 
ind cut like the petals (Fig. 22). It is then 
ihreaded oi\ the stem and lightly gummed 
io the lower petals. 

Stem (No. 1).- A strip of green paper, 

Jin. long and 4in. ,wide, is wound down the 
item, •and a touch of gum secures it top and bottom. The winding is done similar 
ip the twisting in the making of spills. See illustration of Stem 1 covering ^Fig. I'J. 
E)ecorative Uses. 

, The Field Poppy is now complete, and several may bo ^mounted in bunches, 
c^tb ’dry grass or corn, to use ift vases or for the decoration of fire-seVoons, fans, etc. 

THE GARDEN POPPY... 

The Natural Flower., 

^ These Poppies {ynpear in a variety of charming and variegated shades and 
dso of sizes, some Raving six petals, some ei^ht, %ome ten, and the largest of 
ill tMie^^e. The one ^hosen for arbifihial representation (Fig. 25) is pale cream 
i^ged ^iii pink. ‘ 





I’ig. 24.--FIKI,T> PoI*J*V COMIU.KTK. 
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Method of Making. The Artificial FJcfwer. 

There are twelve ^ petals, varying in siz^. They are out in pairs, jcnounted 
singly, and tinted at .the edges When the llower is finished, a better effect 
f being obtained in this way thin by painting 



the petals befoie moj^.nting. There is pp 
need t6 pi£int the inner petals, l^ut only the 
edges that are seen, and this is lightly 
done with a paint-brush. Always begin at 
the edge and jmint downwfvrds, the way of 
the crinkled paper. 

Petals. — Crepe ,paper, palest yellow 
(shade No. 603, Butterfly ])rand). Cut 
three strips as follows along the length of 
the roll : (i) lOin. by 21, in., (2) 12in. by 
3in., (8) 14in. by 8^in. Divide each strip 
into four equal parts, and cut ready for 
petals. Keep each four together and round 
off the corners, as shown in Fig. 26. 
Stretch the folds across the centre at the 
dotted line to give a bro^d and concave 
appearance to the petals. 


Fin. 2/).— Gaud KN Poi'py. 


Stem and Stamens. — Make the 


pistil as described for the Field Poppy, 
and add two rounds of crinkled paper stamens. The Garden Poppies have more 
leaves and smaller centres. The centre in this species is nearly hidden by the 
close and numerous petals. 


Mounting. — Add the petals . two at a 
time, placing them in pairs exactly opposite each 
other in the form of a cross, and continue fixing 
pairs in this way until all are mounted (Fig. 
28, p. 69). 

Calyx. — Cut a circle of green paper as large 
as a crown piece, fold, and cut it into two sepals, 
just like cutting aijd folding the petals of the 
Field Poppy (J’ig.' 22). Add these separately to^ 
'the base of the flower, and gum to the last 
petals t^ireaded. A wind of reel wire underneath 
(Fig. 28) will kepp the flowon in position. 



Fig. 26 .— Shaping Poppy Prtal. 


Stem (2). — Cover* the stqpi with a thin wind 
^f(Of wool, and xlwer ^ this fepvist a strip *of crirvided green paper lin. in , width.* 
Stem 2, 67)- Snip ^the paper in V points around the steip, rub 

iio stand out. as bristles.' 




Fift.27. OIANT SOARLKT POPPY (p. ('.!))• 
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Shading. — The flower being now finished, can be tinted on the edges. Hold 
it erect, and delicately brush th^ edges with carinino or a little red ink. ]\'rount 
the Poppies with green foliagp 
grasses,. and thus a very pretty effeco 

will be obtained. 

• 

Decorative Uses. * ' 

® Largo pink Poppies with ^deijp 
crimson dWges look well mounted 
with corn or green leaves, and are 
useful for draping and holding back 
lace' curtains. * A large safety pin 
■^^Viidld he sown to the back of eacli 
^flower, and it is tlieii' ready for use. 


THE GIANT SCARLET POPPY. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Giant Scarlet Poppy (Pig. 27, j). 67), 
is a very ‘large flower, as its name implies. It 
has eight scarlet petals and a centre of black 
stamens. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — Use crepe paper No. 614. There 
are eight petals of two sizes. Gut two strips of 



2S. MoUMTJNn GaIU)HN Poi'l'lf. 



Fig. 2n.« (^ANT I’KTAL. 


paper, one IGin. hy 4in., and 
the other 24in. by Gin. Divide 
each strip into four. Cut up 
into s(]uares, round off the 
corners, and gently stretch the 
edges to give the broad loose 
shape of a Poppy petal (Fig. 
29). 

Centre. — A largo pistil, tlfc 
size of a hazel nut, made of 
wool and covered with green 
crepe paper,* as descriJjed for the 
Field Poppy. * 

Stanctens. — Take a strip of 
bkck crepe pajer Sin. wide and 
6yi. long ; cut a fringe 2in. deep 
fof the stamens, and wind it 


rounf 4he pistil four limes. Fine black wire, with small green ball ends, may 
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be used instead. Cut 4:in. lengths of wire, doable in half and on each end roll 
between the thumb and finger a. tiny green paper #ball. Ta^e half the wires, cross 
the centre over the other half and fix to stem, fflps kind of centre can be bought. 

Mounting. — Fix on two small petals, opposite each other, and then two 
more over the edges of* the first pair. Take the large petals and ^ount thofe 
in two pairs, exactly 6ver the small ones cortespondin^ with then^. Add a calyx, 
and gum to the petals as in the Garden Poppy. * « 

Stem (No.«*2).— Cbver the» stem , evenly with cotton wool, and tvfist a strip 
of crinkled green paper, with a folded edge, from the flower to the end of the 
stem wire. Sni^ the stem there and there with sharp scissors, and rub the points 
upwards, to represent the hairy covering of the real flower. ' * t 

Decorative Uses. • ' ' 

The Giant Poppy is suitable ' for backgrounds, with lar^e masses of foliage. 
Made on a short stem, which is twisted round a pencil to form a tendril when 
finished, the flow'ei* may be used as a rosette for holding up the drapery of 
lace and iiiAlin curtains. A largo safety pin is sewn to the back for this purpose. 
It is also useful as candle or lamp sliades. For these shades the stamens should 
fall from the top as a lilaek curly fringe, or they could be omitted altogether. 
The petals W'ould be gummed to a cardboard foundation, and finished with a 
fringe and ruche. The candle shades could be used inverted or not, as desired. 
If this flower is cut on a niucli larger scale, and inverted on a wire foundation, 
the Poppy lamp-shade is the l esuli. The wire foundation must , be round and 
the upper portion finished off with a ruche or band. . Trails of Ivy migbi fall 
across the petals as a little finish to this effective sliade. 

OTHER POPPIES. 

Other pretty Poppies to imitate are — 

The Mountain (Alpine) Poppy. — A graceful, showy flower, made like the 
Field Poppy, in shades of rose, salmon, Luff, orange, yellow and white. 

The Iceland Poppy, — A dwarf kind, about 12in. high, in shades of white, 
yellow, or orange. 

POPPY BUDS. 

Buds are a great improvement to Poppy flowers, and are easily imitatedf' 

i^ethod^of Making. 

Make an oblong centre, on the same principle as the centre for the flower, 
and thread on four jpetals, half the size of the flower petals. Crush the petals 
upwards around the oblong centre, and, lastly, add Si circle of green pajfer, which ^ 
must be cut on either side and gummed to overlap, so that it entirely surrounds 
the petals. The crusbtid and crumpled edges of the red petals should protrude 
abodt |in. beyondc the green .c^lyx. 

Great care and ; nicety are required in the making 0 !^ a perfect bud, ^and 
rather than spoil a good sprajy of these* natural-looking flov^ers by an ill-formed 
bud, it is betti^ to buy buds ready-made fdf mounting. 
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9 

LEAVES. 

The leaves are large, and fotlr^to six will be required for an ordinary spray. 

Method, of Making. 

• Glazed green paper is used. The leaf % cufc out .from a pattern, and* a 
wire is pastdU down the centre on % the under-side, and enclosed by a strip of 
^mmed transparent t musit^repairing paper. Two or three inches of the wire 
is left for the stalk, whicli is hound lio the parent stem of Jbe flower, and covered 
with it in green tissue paper. ^ 


SPRAY. 


Arrange two loaves and a bud near the flower Jiead, and another bud and 
some loaves lower down the stem. • 
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Chapter vi. 

• t () ' 

TULIPS. CROQUSES, AND SNOWDROPS.^^ 

1 9 

N January, Tulips arc largely imported to this country and sold in flower, 
in small pots at l^d. or 2d. per root. The principal colours are 
scarlet, yellow, pink, and white, and each flower has two or three 
bladediko leaves attached to its stalk. 

POT TULIPS. 

The Natural Flower. 

The calyx is wanting. The corolla (perianth) has six petals, arranged in two 
whorls of thre(}, alike in shape, hut differing in size. The stamefis number six. 

The few leaves spring from the root ; they 
are lance-shaped, erect, and “glaucous” 
(greyish-green). The stem is twelve to 
eighteen inches high, simple (unbr^nched), 
and tenninated by a solitary flower. 

• The Tulip closes at nighi and assumes 
a pointed shape. The small fiarly Tulip 
(Fig. 30) can easily be represented as a 
closed one by ovorlappi-ig the petals so as 
to make all the points njgnt in the centre. 

The Artificial Flower. 

These pretty and simple flowers are 
most easily imitated in plain scarlet, yellow, 
pink, and w^ite tissue paper. 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — Cut two strips of plain tissue 
paper, 4iin. by IJin., and 3in. by lin., and 
fold and crease each into three equal parts; 
cut up the creases tljl .within Jin. of** the 
opposite edge. With a match or scissors 
.^igg wwith the fingers) roll the cqjrners tightly till they meet fn a point (a^^dj^s^ribed 




and illustrated for the full-blown Eose, further on). Prepare all six petals in this 
way, and separate^ the three Jarge petals. Make a box pleat in the base of each 
petal, before fixing it on th^»|tem. This pleat will give a bulged look to the 
base of the petal as seen in the* natural flower. 

Stegi and Pistil. — Take a stiff wire, Gin. long; turn down ^in., and cover 
the doubled ena^ with j)Ule yellow paper. Wind round* tightly with reel wire — 
this is the pistil. ^ 

Stamens. — Cut the crinkles of an inch*square of blues' crepe paper into a 
fringe of six ends, and roll each end between the fingers to stiffen it. Arrange 
the six stamci^ round the pistil, and wind with ^ 
wire as before. Coarse black thread dipped in 
gum may be substituted as stamens. • 

Petals. — Add the three inner petals, pleated 
up to meet just round the stem and close up to 
the stamens, and fix with wire. Next add the 
outer petals, one at the time, and arrange, them 
to cover the edges of the inner ones so that 
only the points of the inner petals are seen 
when the outer petals arc added. 

Leaves. — The leaves of Tulips are long and 
lance-shaj^ed, and may be copied in green crepe 
paper. No. 631. Cut three strips of paper the 
way of the creases, Sin. by 3in., Sin. by 2in., 
and Tin. by lin. Fold each strip together the 
long way, as shown in Fig. 31, and shape off 
the ends to resemble the loaf. These leaves, if 
cut in doubled paper, before folding in half, stand 
up by themselves ; but if cut single, a covered 
wire Should be gummed inside, in the centre 
fold ; this will support the leaf and be invisible. 

A pliable vdrt? should bo used and covered first 

^ike an or^Sliiary stem before being gummed in the crease. Add the smallest 
leaf (unwired) about 4in. down the stem ; then the second, opposite the fira^ a 
little lower down ; and thirdly, the largest, below the small one. , These^te»pcs 
must be neatly wired to the stalk, and when the flower is finished a green paper 
should be twisted over all from top to bottom to hide ^the joins and spaces. 



Fig. 81 .— Details of Tulip Leaves. 
F„ Fold. 


Decorative Uses. • 

Single blossoms inserted in the pots of small ferns, or in wicker baskets 
used for chocolate, look nice for table decoration. A* basket of moss and yellow 
Tulips, with trails of brown Ivy, makes a ni(io table centrl. A pink an& a white 
Tulip, with Asparagus Grass, in specimen glasses, look well for dinner tables, so 
do pink Tulips and brown l^y. Bdkiiet ^ulipg look best mixed with green foliage, 
^Imd pink with bnown, and a mixture of scarlet and pink makes a pleasing variety. 
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GARDEN Tulips. 


The Natural Flowe». 

In shaps tho Gar^n Tplip is like a small coflfeei*cup, and in colour crimson, 
white, yellow, or pink. The p3tials nuijjber six, and are arranged in two whorls 
of three, the inner three slightly smaller than the three outer ones, ffhere is 
no calyx. The stem supports the flower. A gi^enish ha^d pistil is surrounded 
by six stamens, black and stiff ; and around thes (4 is arranged the whorl of the 
small inner petals. .•The oifter petals overlap the openings or edges of th^ three 
inner petals. Tho stem is green, round, and juicy. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — Take crimson crepe paper. 
No. 650. Cut two strips along the 
length of the roll, measuring Gin. by 
2iii. for the outer petals, and 4^in. by 
1-Iin. for the inner petals. Divide both 
strips into three equal parts, and cut 
into squares. Keep the inner and outer 
petals separate, and take each sot 
together and cut to shape. Take the 
outer petals, place both thumbs in the 
centre, and the fingers at the back, and 
gently stretch the folds across the centre 
to give the broad and rounded appear- 
ance of the real flower (Pig. 32). Stre^h 
the inner petals in the same way. 

Stem and Pistil. — Take a piece of 
wire for the stem, and turn down, about 
4 in. ; cover this end by twisting round 
a narrow strip of pale greenish yellow 
paper, ^in. wide (610). This forms the little hard pistil. ^ 

Stamens. — Cut a square inch of black crepe paper ; then cut it the way of 
thui^i^^ases into a fringe of six ends. Moisten the finger and twist each strip 
into a light little stamen. Arrange this little strip round the pistil and wind 
tightly with fine florist’s wire. 



Fig. 3‘2 .~Oaiidkn Tulip, 


Arrangcnient df the Petals. — Take the three sm'^ll petals and fasten on 
one at the time, letting the second overlap the first, and tte third fill in the 
gap and overlap the first a^vl second. Next take the three largo petals, place 
the Arst d^'er the edgeai of two of t^Jic inner ones, and arrange them round the 
flower to cover the edges- of the inner petals and yet overlap the edges of the next 
outer, j^tal. Finish the base vjty neatly and *01086 with wire, allowing no paper 
below the wire bind. , ' 
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Stem. As there is no calyx, the green paper for the stem must start from 
the flower and be twisted tightly round at tlie head to give a neat appearance, 
before spirally covering the ste«i. The flower is then eoinpletij. 

•Leaves. Add the leaves Aescrihed for the, early Tiifips (Fig. 31), and as 
shown ir^ big. 32, and fix each flower in^jv small fancy basket filled with moss. 
Decorative Uses. ^ \ • 

Those fancy baskets of Tulips, jiriMnged upon a dimi(jr-tahle centre, and 
connected by pretty sprays of Tvy, form a Jtasteful find ariJstic decoration. 

VARIEGATED 
LATE TULIPS. 

•The Natural Flower. 

The vai’iega^-d late '■lTili])s arc' 
strong, elastic, (u-ect, and about 20in. 
high. The flower is large, and e.om- 
posed of six petals, forming a cup 
with a roiuid bottom. The three 
exterior petals ari'. rather la,rger tluin 
the inner ones, and broader at tlie 
base. All have entire edges. The; 
flower is clear Avhite or yellow, witli 
richly coloiured stripes, which are bold 
on the margin, and terminate in fine 
broken points, elegantly feathered or 
pencilled. In the bottom of the cup 
the flower is pure white or yellow, 
and it contains a white or greenish 
yellow pistil, surrounded by six stiff 

stamens. 

• 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of ]Vlflking, 

Stem.^jJTake a milliner’s stiff 
covered hat wire, 20in. long. Cover it, 

.- , . Fig. 33— VAlUiaUTKI) liATK TULII*. • 

it necessary, with cotton wool to give ^ 

it bulk, before covering in green tissue. Cover the first inch of the upper part of 
the stem in pale yellow paper (610) to simulate the pistil. Twist the strip of paper 
(|in. wide) round it, as if fnaking a spill, and secure the base with a wind of wire. 

Stamens. — Take a 2in.- square of black civpe paper, and cut this into a 
fringe of six ends; curl each end tightly, like a spill. Arrange these six stiff 
stamens round the pistil, and wind tightly wi^b , reel wire. • • # 

• Petals. — )|iellow crepe paper (626), or white crepe (600). Cut two strips 

of paper lenglhwise from the roll, »no 16in. Sy 5in., and the other 12in. by 4in. 
si)4vide each strip, into three equil parts (this will give three Sin. by Sin., and 
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tliree 4in. by 4in.) and cut. Keep the three petals together, and cut to shape in 
each case. Gently stretch the petals across the centre, to give a rounded appearance 
to the base. This done, lightly paint the edges of « the j^ellow ^petals with sienna 
brown water-colour, and paint a stripe down the< centre of each petal, feathering 
the Hues right and left. If white paj^r be chosen as the ground colour, then 
crimson lake and indigo ^ blue shadings would he made instead of th6 brown. 
Paint all six petals and leave to dry. ♦ # 

Mounting. — Take th^ stem, with pistil and'sttemens mounted, and girrange 
the three inner petals, one at a time, bind them on with reel wire, and make 

the second overlap the edge of^ the first and the third fill in the gap. Place the 

three outer petals Opposite or over the edges of the three innt‘r 4 )nes. The/ 
outer ones should quite enclose^ the inner set, and form a complete cup in 
themselves. Press out the base by, putting the thumbs inside and flattening 
the bottom of the flower, as in Fig. 33. 

There is no calyx, so that the stem must be neatly covered close up to the 
flower. Over t^e cotton wool a wind of tissue paper should bo twisted evenly, 
and upon this a second twist should be tightly wound from top to bottom. The 
stem will be larger and more like the natural blossom if done in this way. 
Decorative Uses. 

These largo blossoms are not suitable for the dinner table, but excellent 

for large masses of flowers and foliage, to fill halls, corners of rooms, staircases, 

etc. When mixed with sprigs of Myrtle, Ivy, Grasses, etc., they have, a splendid 
effect. Green foliage, and Tulips embedded in moss, in an ornamental basket, 
with trails of Ivy falling over the sides, make an effective fireplace decoration, 
if the basket be suspended with broad satin ribbons harmonious in colour withp the 
Tulips. 

CROCUSES. 

Crocuses, though not belonging to the same order as the Tulips, 
have the appearance of Tulips in miniature, and can bo made on the same 
principle. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Crocuses appear very early in spring. The colours arc ybllow, white, 
mauve, and variegated. There are six petals, nearly upright and con?!5^e in shapes 
Tlib Jt tigma is long, drooping, and divided into three parts. The leaves are long 
anff narrow find enclosed in a sheath. 

.The Artificial Flower. 

Method Making*. • 

Pctals.—Cut a strip of yellow crepe paper, Tin, by 2iin. Fold the strip 
into SIX equal parts, and,, out to the shape of a Crocus petal, the crinkles 
to ^un fhe length the petal,^ 2|in. Keep the six petals together, after 
cutting to shape, and gently stretch the folds across the middle to give the* 
hollow shape seen in ,the re^il flowed. Separate them for mounting.* If plain tissue 
be used, the petals' n^ust be hollowed wfth the tnoulffer (as for^the Buttercup).^ % 
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Centre (Stapiens). — Ckit a strip of yellow or^pe paper, lin. by IJin., the 
crinkles to run the IJin. Cut this inch into six eqiial divisions, and roll 

each one in the fingers to make* six stiff stamens. Make a small ball bead at the 
end of yie stem (Figs. 14 and 15, p. fiS), arrange -the stamens upright uround 
it, and secure with wire. • « 

Mounting. — Arrange threi% petals round the stamens, to meet at the base, 
and secure with wire. Place the other iihree Over the •opening of the first three. 
Keep the tops of the petals well together, and if a half-blown flower is needed, 
^arrange petals close together, with the* tips o^rlapping ^ach other. 

^Stem. — Finish the stem with a strip of green paper, and leave the top end 

free, to form a sheath. * 

• • 

Leaves. — Cut four long narrow leaves in crepe paper, 5in. by l^in. (No. 3, 
Fig. 31). Cut to shape, and crease down the centre. Arrange these four equally 
around the flower, and bind all together with wire. Now covei^ this thickened 
portion of the flower (five wires) in a strip of brown tissue paper, to represent 
the sljeath from which the leaves spring. 

Note. — Shaded ciApe paper may be bought for Tulips and Crocuses; that 
shading from violet to white makes very natural flowers. The paper should be 
cut up in strips so that the violet portion can be cut for the base of the petals. 

Plain* tissue paper can be shaded, by rolling up a strip of one coloured 
paper and dipping about half the width into strong soda water, then shaking and 
opening the stripr to dry. The petals must be cut after the strip has dried. 

SNOWDROPS. 

Snowdrops and Crocuses are very similar in structure, each flower having six 
oval petals, arranged in two whorls of three. 

Method of Making. 

The Sno’^drop is made in white tissue paper, exactly upon the same 
principle as* the Crocus, with sheath,* leaves, etc., only a little smaller. When 
inished, i{s%oad is bent to droop forward, like a bell, as its name implies— 
Snowdrop, a white bell. 

Decorative Uses. 

Crocuses and Snowdrops may be arranged in fancy baskets, like the early 
Tulif) ; or a better plan fcr the use of small drooping* flowers is to tie them in 
bunches for decorating sachets or covers of boxes. Any gSod-shaped cardboard 
box is easily covered and lined with erftpo paper, ^and the lid decorated with 
bunches of flowers. Paper stems should be^made for tj^s purpose. 
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DAIS/ES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS,. ETC^ 


AISIES, J)andolioiis, Marigolds, and ofclu'.r “composite” flowers, are all 
I I mitfle artificially on the same principle, and scA'caul kinds of Daisies, 
OhrysaiitheniLims, etc., art' here illustrati*xl and described. The 
Daisy is the simplest, connnonc'st, and Ixist known of all flowers, and 
looks well in bunches, or mixed with other flowers. It is easily inacft, and 
can be enlarged to any size. 

THE COMMON FIELD DAISY. 

The Natural Flower. 

The flower head is round, with a deep yellow centre, surrounded by i^hite 
i^ays or petals, which radiate from the yellow disc. The stalk is round, smooth 
and green. 

The Artificial Flowen 

Method of Making. • 

The Common Field Daisy may be made 
in tw^ ways, cither in tissfle ,or in cr^pe 

paper. ^ 

* • 

Stem and Centre. — Open a skein of 
yellow wool, and cut off one inch of about 
twenty strands. Pass the end of the stem • 
wire over the middle, and turn down like a 
crook (Fig. 34:) ; pull up the ends of the 
wool, and twist tightly. Out the ‘wool to 
form a raised centre, sloping to the edge ; 
•fluff it with the points of the scissors, or a 
fpin, and trim off all ends. tThis forms the^ 

. . ^ yello*7 centre (F^g. 35), and all centres of 

Dateiea^are made similarly, except, that mDre w^jol is used, and larger oe^ij^ 
efl^oyed, aoobrding to the size of tlie flowe^^. 





Fig. 84. Fig. 

Ckntee op Daisy, - 
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Petals (kno’^n botaniflally as “ ray florets’*). — (1) Take a strip of 
white cr^pe paper (600), 4Tn. long and IJin. wide, and stretch out the 
fold^ along one edge to the depth of ^ ^in. ' With sharp scissors snip this 
frilled e^ge into a fine fringe^ Jin. deep. 

A strip of plain white^ tissue (G? B. Silver), 

Gin. long, may 5o substituted f^r the crepe, 
and fringed in the same manner ; but ^hen • 
the strip is finished, it should he laid 
on a pad of hdt, or on a cushion, or 

the knee, and the petals stroked with the scissors, to 

give them a curly appearance (Fig. 36). 

• 

(2) A second way of making the pcitals, is t() cut 
cij‘cl(!S, fringe the edges, and then thread them up to the 
centre (Fig. 37). # 

Mounting. — Take the yellow centre, and arrange the 
fringed strip (method No. 1) aroinul it ; pucker in the 
lower edge and keep the fringed edge evim. Secure the 
straight edge firmly to the stem with reel wire, or several 
windings of white cotton. Arrange the petals to stand out 
at right angles to the stem. 





f5. 87.- Petals of Field 
Daisy Thukaded in 
CmCLKS. 


Calyx. — The Daisy has a green notched calyx attached 
to the flower, and if the petals ho made of (iircles, then 
a circular calyx will be added (Fig. 38) ; hut when the 



flower is made of strips, the calyx also must bo cut from a strip, thus : 
Cut a piece of dark gwen tissue paper, 2in. by Im. ; Jold.into five, and 
out into five notches (bracts), as in the real flower (Fig. 39). 

Stem. — Take a strip of green crepe paper of the**sarn^ colour as the oaljx, 
4m. by Jin., and twist down the stem. • 

• t • 

Arrangedient; — Flatten out thS petals around the yellow centre, and brush 
the^ edges with red* ink or carmine. This must be done delicately, and not in 
^ij^egolar order. 
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OXEYE AND MOON/iJaISIES! 

* • I 

The Oxeye Daisy is a lar^^jor fl(#»ver tlian tih(3 Common h^iold Daisy, and 
may be artificially reprc^sented in white cropc #papor. * 

•i 

Method of Making^. ^ 

Petals. — Take a sftip of erepe» paper, 3in. long and l^iri. wide, the 
crinkles to run across the width of the strip. Snip the crinkles into a fringe, 
^in. wide and lin^ deep. 'I*hen shap(^ to Fig. 40, leaving -Ain. uncut at base^ 

« , r 

Centre. — Make a yellow ^entre of wool rather larger than that o^ the 
Field Daisy, gather the uncut (xlge pf the strip of petals around it and secure 
neatly with wire. 



^ ^ Calvx. etc, — Add the calyx and finish the stem as for the Field Daisy. 
Ilg. 41 shdws Oxeye and Moon Daisies complete. 

Decorative Uses. ^ 

Daisies, both* Field and Oxeye, are very pretty* and can be mounted ‘in 
sprays or bunches, and tied with ribl)on. They look well mixed with Poppies or 
Violets, and mounted witb^ grasses. The stem wires should not be too stiff, and 
tlia flower heads 8h(fuld be bept^in different ways to give a natural appearance. 
Glove boxes, sachets, afid other small articles, covered in cr^pe paper, looj^ 
well^ when finished with a oare^ss bunchy of Daisies tied w^b satin ribbon. 
When Daisies are employed for such* a purpose the finest wire should be U8%d 
fc^sfiRlks^ or simply twisted paper •stalks gummed to the fiower head. 
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THE •GARDEN DAISY. 


The Natural Flower. 

The Garden Daisy is a larger and fuller flower than the ordinary Field 

Daisy, and looks best mac^e in crimen paper. * 

% 

The centre is almost concer.led* 
by |)ie closeness of the petals, and 
therefore the Garden Daisy is made 
i^* a diiferenj^ iiyinnor from the 
Field Daisy. 



The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — The materials 
required Eire crimson tissue paper 
(No, ir)3) ; wire foi* stem (No. 1) ; 
reel wire, etc. ; green tissue and 42 .-pkt\i,s ok 

wax tissue for leaves. (iAnoKN uaihy. 



Fig. 43. -Orntre of 

(J.VRI)KN DAIfiY. 


Petals. — Cut the paper into circles about the size of a half-crown ; twenty 
will bi\ required for one flower. Bevoral circles can be cut at once and folded 



and snipped together. Fold each circle 
into halves or quarters, and cut the edge 
into a tine fringe ^in. deep (Fig. 42). 
Separate the circles carefully, ready for 
threading on the stem. 

Centre. — Cut two circles the size of 
a halfpenny, and fold and snip like the 
others. Fold these into quarters, and at 
the apex thread the wire through the 
four folds, turn the end down, and twist 
it as shown in Fig. 43. Stand these 
folded circles upright for the centre, anJ 
thread one hy one the twenty other 
circles on the lowar end of the stem, 
pushing them up round the bentre. By 
separating the circles (as in Fig. 37), 
the fringed ends^secome curled and^give 
a nice fuil -and roundbd appearance to 

the flowei^ 

• • 

Calyx. — Cut out a circle the 
size of a farthing. Notch the edge 
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into point% as in Fig. 38, thread on after ^the centre, and gum to the 
last petals. 

^ Stem. — Finish the stem as for ^he Field Daisy. 

Mount the floweifs with some pretty gra<^s, as in Fig. 44. 

Decorative Uses. 

Bunches di Daisies, miied with grasses, are effective for millinery 
purposes. The limp-stem mod variety may be used to decorate candle-shades, 
sachets, glove-bo>es, and iVuinerous other fancy articles. 

THE , DANDELION. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Dandelion (Fig. 45) is a bright yellow flower of the Daisy order. One 
flower only grows on a stalk, and it is made up of innumerable florets, those 
in the centre being erect, whilst the outer and larger one's are more lax and 

drooping in character. The calyx is composed 
of a double set of green bracts ; one set 
envelops the flower bud, whilst the lower set 
curls backwards and downwards. { All the leaves 
proceed from the base or root. 

The Artificial Flower^ 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — Plain yellow tissue paper (99), 
or cr6pe pai)er (627). The centre of the flower 
looks better made in a slightly darker shade. 
Out a strip Gin. by ^in., and fringe one side 
jin. deep. Th^i Dandolioi> petals are straight 
at the edge., so the. fringe ^ will not need 
pointing. ^ 

Centre. — Make a small ball head with 
a little cotton wool, and cover in yellow 
paper. Fix this to the end of the stalk wire. 
Around it as centre wind the fringeS strip of 
the deep shade, and secure with wire. Cut 
this centre even, and keep it lower than 
*the outer petals, * so as to -oktain a depressed centre. 

. ' Mounting. — Cut anotheft* strip, a , shade lighter in c&cyir, Gin. by liin^ 
Fringe this along one edge, not qufte so finely ‘as the former strip, and wind it 
^rowid the first one, Secure the dbhickness with wire. 
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Calyx. — The I^ndelion has a green fringed calyx made like 'the petals. 
Take a strip of dark green tissT*e*<(17), 3in. by l^in. Fc^ld it . lengthwise in half, 
so that* one edge is ^iti. below the other 4b); and fringe both edges at once, 
Ifo give a dgep and a short fringe. Lriy the folded strip upon the felt pad, and 
scrape the fringe with a knife to Airl it ; op(ui it and \^rap it round the base 
of the flower, witli the Jong frin/^ upwards (ajrling luck, and the short fringe 
falling down at the hase‘ of the flower, (^uin tiie edges* togetlmr and finish the 
stem with green paper or green i'ubi)er tubing. * 

< To make the flower look 
natural, the outer petals should be 
scraped or curled slightly with blunt 
, scissors. 

Fl;(. 40. -ClITTlN(! J)ANI)KL1()N CALYX. 

Snip the petals to shape when 

finished so as to give; a round flat-lieaded flower. • 

Leaves. — (Irepe pap(!r hvaves may be added, cut out in double papt^r, with 
a fine wirp guiuuK'd uj) th(i centre between them. The flue wires must be cut 
long enough to twist round the flower stem. 

Decorative Uses. 

Dandelions form very effective flowers for the decoration of fans and small 
wall-po(;kets. *Two arranged with fern, in a specimen glass, look very pretty for 
the table. A long-handltul rough straw basket looks charming when decorated 
with bunches of Dandelions and pale yellow oi* green ribbon. 

MARGUERITES. 

No collection of flowers looks well without quite one third of white flowers 
intermixed* th(U'(‘ior(', M;irguerites, Moon-daiskjs, and other white flowers should 
bo largely added, with Aspiiragus and other grasses, to any floral decorations that 
are being made. 

The Natural Flower. 

The natural flowers are either white or pale yellow, with centres yello*^** 
or brown. 

The Artificial Flower. 

For the artificial representation, the white with a yellow centre is chosen. 
Of course, any other combination may be used. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Tbe jnaterials required are wl^to crepe paper (No. 600), for 
the petals ; green' crepe paper ^No, 6t3), fyr the* calyx and stem ; and deep 
orange, wool, for the centre. Wire according to the directions given for Stem 

p. 57. 
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Each half inch represents a peta. 


Petals. — The flower has a white waxen appearance, which can be obtained 
by using the crepe paper doubled. Cut a strip ,l&ijgthwi8o of the roll to measure 
Gin. by 2iin. Press the crinkles well into each other to make one thick -paper. 

etai ; therefore, . fold the strip in ^ half, theit 
in quarters, and divide each quarter 
into three (Fig. 47)' The petals are#* 
shaped a's in Fig. 48. There should 
be twelve petals when finished. Pleat 
up .the uncut (idge in the fingers, ani^ 
make the petals lie one upon^he other 
(Fig. 49). 

Stem and Centre. — The centre of 
the flower consists of a mass of small 
■ y(‘llow stamens, which are best repre- 
sented by flulTed Jkiriin wool. Take some 
deep ye.llow single ]k‘riin, and wind suffi- 
cient round tlio fing(u*s to fonp a close 
head as large as a sixpence. Slip off the w^ool and pass a wire over it. Pull 
the loops of wool up each side of the wire, and twist tightly. Cut the wool 
down to shape, starting at the outer edge and cutting to the centre, to give a 
high rounded shape. Fluff out the wool with a pin, and trim off the ends. 

Mounting. — Take the plcated-up petals, and arrange, theni to meet round the 
stem, underneath the yellow head (Fig. 50). Fix firmly with tine wire. 





Fig. 47.-nAPF.R F()L1>KI) in 
QUAUTKR.S, AM) Ol’T 
IN TURKK. 


Fig. IS. — PKTAI- <)!• 
.MAU<n'KUITK. 



Fig. 49.— PLKATINO and ARRANOINO PETAL.S FOR Fig. 60.- CENTRE AND PETALS OF MAROUERITB 

MARQUBRITES, OXEYE DaA^KS, and HaRPALUIMS. and SJNOLK CIIRY.SANTIIEMUU. 

c 

* e 

Calyx. ^ — Cut a strip of green paper, 2in. by lin., and fold into five peyrts. 
Cut one edge into, five jpotohee, as in Fig. 39. Place the stfipr round under the 
flower, then cov^ the stem as. described* for Stem No. 1 (p. 57); the^rgsult 
<r-wil{» be as in Fig. 61 
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Decorative Uses. 

As stECted abovef every coTl^ction of flowers should contain a predominance 
of white, and no flower is inflreP elTective than the whkic Marguerite with large 


A very pretty corner decoiation’ is composed of Marguerites, 



Fig. fil.-A, Mauuueiute; b. .Sin«lk SVN1.L(MVEK: c, SiNcia: Chkvsanthemi^m ; D. PYRETHRUM. 

* • 

% • • • 

PoHpies, Cornflowors, Oats, Bartey, aftd WMsat. The national colours, red, white 
and ^Slae, peeping ou^ among the com, make a jnost fanning combination. 
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SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Single Chrysantheinlims (o, 61), Single Sunflowers, Marguerites, and 

Pyrethruins, are all made upon tte same principle as the Oxoye and Fiel^ 
Daisy, and the Large Sunflower, the only ^ffforences being in the feize of the 
centres and in the colour and shape of the petals. 



, The^ Single Chrysanthemum is like a very large 
Oxeyo Daisy, with petals longer and more pointed 
(Fig. '52). The flower has a largo yellow centr^ 
and one whorl of coloured petals, as in Fig. 5a 
Jbc centre is made of strands of yellow. Berlin 
wool, cut to shape and fluffed out. Yellow, rose, 
< crimson, purple, and white are the principal colours 
of those flowers. 

PYRETHRUMS. 


Fig. PJCTAT- Fifj. f).*?. Pktai. 

OF SlNOhK OF 

CHUySANTUKMUM. PyRr/l’IIUl’M. 


These are largo double Aster-liko flowers (o. 
Fig. 51), made on the sim 3 principle, fhe petal 
is not so pointed, hut round and indentcjd at the 


tip (hig. 53). A good variety to represent is the Jubilee Pyreihrum, which has 
brilliant ^ crimson petals and a deep yellow centre. Others arc like immense 


Marguerites, with w'hite petals and yellow centres. 


HARPALIUMS (SINGLE SUNFLOWERS). 

The Natural Flower. 

The llarpalium, or Hinglo Sunflow'er (Fig. 51 n), is in a})poaranco like an 
immense Marguerite. Being a tall, stately plant, it is used mostly for the 
backgrounds of garden beds. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Use colour No. 627, old gold. For the centre, 
r numl>cr of pieces of brown and yellow wools about an inch 
in length will be needed, the yellow pieces to form the centre, 
and the brown to be, placed round them, the centre being made 
on the same principle as that of the Marguerite, ‘ 

Petals.— Take a strip of paper, 8in. by 2in. Each ^in. is to 
form ^ petal, there^being*sixteen petals. Fold the paper into sixteen 
parts. To form the petals (Fig. <.54), place the scissors ^in. from the 
base and curve round to the cantre of the other end. Turn c the ♦ 

"paper round, coulmence cutting the ^^pposH^ side^of the base, and 
ou^e in the same way to the a^ex, forming petals as in Fig. 49, 
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Mounting.— To place petals round the centre, take half of them (i.e., eight) 
at a tune, and fix t]ioae to lap over each other, as in Fig. 49, taking up half of 
the centra. Arrange the secou^l’Jjalf in the same manner. 

^Decorative Uses. ^ 

HarpoAiums may be used in. the same way as Double Sunflowers. ' 

• • 



Fijj. rj:>. T)ouiiLK Sunflower. 


DOUBLE OR LARGE SUNFLOWERS. 

The Natural Flower.** 

• 

The Double .Sunflower (Fig. 55) is a large round blossom, usually about 
the size of a small plate. Th^^ peti|ls* are a rich golden yellow, ciwled at the 
ti^^jand arranged ^ round a large, raised, deep golden-brown centre called the 
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** disc the uWer-part of the flower is green, with numerous green curled 
sepals, similar in shape to the petals ; and th(f whole foipms a thick, compact 
head, which is turned a^t right angles to the^ cstem. The stem is rough, largo 
and herbaceous. The loaves are larg;} and rough. 

The Artificial Flower! 

Method of Ma\yng. , ^ - 

Calyx. — Four strips (2in. by 4in.) of green crepe paper (631) are required. 
Fold the length in half foijr timofj, making in all sixteen folds. Cut to shape 
bj removing the corners. Cut up the folded* edges for aboiit^ 
one inch. Open the strips and roll each small divi.siqn thus 
i f jl obtained over a pepcil to give a curled effect (Fig. 56). 

I 1*' Petals*. — Use golden yellow crepe paptT. Cut four strips 

I U/ (3iti. by 6in.), and fold as for tbe calyx. Open the strips, lay 
them on a felt pad, and stroke with a knife to curl the tips. 

Disc. — Use golden brown tissue, or a mixture of yellow and 
llli brown. The centre is made up of a series of threaded circles, 

varying in size, as follow: lin., IJim, l^in., l^’in., 2in., and 
2Jin. in diameter. Fold the circles into quarters, cut a fine 
T)oujilk'sunflo fringe Jin. deep on all, and make really a large l)rown Garden 
Daisy for the centre. ' 

Mounting. — Take a strong wire sufficient to dou])le and twist to form the 
stem, which must be one that will support the flower without bonding. ^ Then 
take the two smallest circles (lin. and * IJin.) in 
their folded form, and pierce a hole through the 
folds, just above the centre. Pass the stem wire 
through these holes to the half, and turn the end 
down and twist it closely as for the Daisy (p. 81). 

Open the other circles (I^in. to 2Jin.), thread these 
on the wire, and push up to the folded circles. 

Begin with the smallest. These circles will radiate 
round the raised central ones, and represent a mass 
*pf^ringed petals. If one brown and one yellow 
circle bo threaded alternately, the disc will be a 

mixture of golden brown. 

• 

Pleat up* th(f yellow strips of petals separately, * 
with the petals curling downwards, add on each 
side, and bind with wire# A little gum should be 
Hided ^0 the under* side of the ^st brown circle of 
the disc, so that the yellow petfjs adhere and keep ejk. 67. affix 
the' flowe* firmly together. ' fftake J.he Jemals jj,s ’ ' 

the strips are added, to keep them separate and natural- loolanu. as in Ficr. ^6?. 
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Lastly, add the green calyx strips, with curled sepals, in a* similar manner 
to the petals. As gjch is addfed, gum it to the one above, because the calyx of 

the real flower is of firm con«tr«ction. 

• • 

Stem. — Wind cotton wool round the vvire to get the thickness, and then cover 
with a strij) of green paper (see St^m 2, page 57). ^ 

Leaves. — La*^ge, rough loaves, cut in stiff paper, and covered with green 
crepe paper, may be added if* ddkired. They §hould veine^ by lining them 
with a knitting needle or a tracing wheel* on a pad. 

The complete flower should be bent at right angles to the stem. 

Decorative tlses. 

Tftose large flowers arc useful for corner foflage, or as rosettes for draping 
curtains, etc., whefl a safety-pin must be fixed tlirougli the calyx and the stem 
cut short. 

ASTERS. 

The Natural Flower. 

This effective flower belongs to the Compo.ut(B order, of which the Daisy is 
the typical flower. It consists of an aggregation of florets, in thick masses 
upon a common “receptacle.” Asters arc 
flowers which admit of a variety of colours, 
the most beautiful being white, heliotrope, 
pink, crimson and variegated. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Asters may be made either 
in tissu(^ or in crepe paper, but the latter 
is to be preferred because of its delicate 
tints and graduated shades of colour. The 
shaded or llambow" variety of crepe paper 
is *10 be recommended for these flowers. 

The Asters illustrated in Fig. 58 are in 
three shades of heliotrope (Nos. 620 
'heliotrope, 618 violet, 630 purple). Another 
good combination is in thrqp shades of pink 
(Nos. 601, 602, 619). 

Cut three pieces of paper lengthwise of 
tjie roll, one of each shade. 

Strip I. — P|lost shade (620)^ Cut a 
strip 8in. by J^in. Open OTjt thp •strip, 
aifd# ^gradually slope the top ^dge from 
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• * 

oao md to ^ totbor. Begin at the talf of the width (fin.), and out to the 
opposite lower comer. The sloped edge is now folded together and out into a 
fringe rather less than ^in. in width. Take the ^fringed edge and draw s^eral 
petals across the edge 6f the scissors, as in* curling a feather, and continue to 
the • end of the strip. The Aster petals are rounded at the top ; this can 
done at one time if# folded in plain tisalbe, but they must te snipped 
separately if made in or6pe paper. * 

t • • 

Strip 2, — Take the* second shade /618) and cut a strip 12in. by 2^in. Slope 
off one edge, beginning at lin. from the top, and make a slope from l^in. to the 
opposite corner. Fold the siopod edge in half, and cut a fringe jin. deep. Curl 
the fringe as before. * • 

Strip 3. — Take the darkeSt shade (630), cut a strip 12in. or 14in. long, and 
slope this to measure 2^ in. at one end and 3in. at the other.* Cut a fringe lin. 



Fig. 69 .— Strip in threk Stages of Curling, (a) 
Strip Cut as Fringe; (h) Friniik snippku at 
Edge ; (c) Fringe Curled. 



Fig. 60 .- Stroking Petals op Asters 

AND CHRYSAfrilKMUMS. 


deep and ^in. wide, and curl it in the same way as the others. If plain tfesuo 
^•be^sed, the petals must be curled by stroking each on a pad, with a bone or 
steel knittfhg needle (or tracing wheel), as in Figs. 59 and 60. 

Mounting, — The ^centre of an Aster is white or yellow, according to the 
c(^our of the flower. As this is a heliotrope Aster, ttie centre is yellow. Cut a 
strip of yellow cr6pe or tissue paper, 2in. by ^in., and cut a ver^ fine fringe 
Jin. deep. Turn down^^a small piece of stem ; round it wind the strip tightly, 
Rowing the fringedt ends to §tand free of the wire, and securely bind the lo^er 
ed^e with reel wire. Strip 1 is Ihe one firsi/ added. *The narrow end is taken 
>^ith the curled part turning outi^ards ; thw strip is wound roiyid till it is used 
up. The lower edge of the strip slfould bo kept straight, and this will a 
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graduated appearance to the petals. As each strip is added, it n^ould be tightly 
bound to the stem ^with wire tto give firmness. The centre of the flower will 
become more depressed as eacl^ I^Jrip of petals is added. 

» * • 

^ Calyx. — Cut a strip of cr^pe paper (613), 2in. by IJin., the crinkles running 

the short way. Fold the strip ii^o eight, and cut each fold |in. deep. Shape 
the ends into points. Wrap this strip round the base of the flower and gum it 
*in position, leaving the pointed e^ds free. These should be cur^d back, over a 
pencil. ^ t 

Stem. — Finish the stem according to thew rule given for Stem 1 (p. 57), or 
cover with india Rubber stern tubing. * • 

W^en the ilowor is complete, flatten out the petals from the centre until the 
yellow centre is visjble. Possiblj^ some of th^ ends may need snipping or curling. 
The flower should be round and n^gidar in shape, ajid lower in the centre than 
at the edge. 

This flower can be made in plain tissue on the same principle as the 
Garden Daisy, by threading on a series of graduated circles, fringed and curled 
at the eige. It is a very pleasing and ellective flower when finished, and looks 
well mounted with artificial leaves of its own : it is better to buy those in 
dozens at the draper’s than to attempt to make them in paper. 

Decorative Uses. 

Two Single Asters, with leaves, arranged in a specimen glass half -filled with 
water, form a nice corner decoration for a table centre. 

GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There are several kinds of Garden Chrysanthemums — Japanese, Incurved, 
Reflexed, Anemone, and roinpon varieties. Two of these, ^he Japanese and the 
Incurved forms, are here described. The others are easily copied from the natural 
flowers. 

Chrysanthernums may be made in various colours, c.<7., pure white, cream, 
pujfple, straA’-dblour, clear yellow, pale yellow, bronze yellow, rose-colour, white 
tinged with pink, carmine, strawberry, pink, rich crimson, mauve, lilac, terra ^tt% 
salmon, violet, orange, flesh colour, in fact, any colour or shade except blue. 

Plain tissue paper is best for Chrysanthemums, because it admits of being 
curled and curved exactly Jike the natural flower. 

Japanese Chrysanthemujns. 

• The Japanese varieties haX flowers with long petals giBcefully 

drooping and kiferlacing or iucurvinji and recusing. Among the largest of all 
Gh^santhemums is a white, ^ith & delicate pink tinge the petals are long and 
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droo|^g and es^ra broad. Some are shaded in appearance, which effect can be 
obtained by using shaded papers or by dipping* the stripf^ of paper in hot 
soda water, and leaving to dry before cutting. # * • * 

Method of Making. i ^ 

Petals. Take several sheets of white tis^e, and cut strips across the folded 
width, measuring 2|in. wide. Fold each strip into four, and cut a fringe,, 
\ ^ 2fiii. deep and 2Jin. wide, as indicated 

in Fig. 59. Unfold each strip, lay the 
fringe upon felt or a cushion, or upon 
the knee, and firmly, strike each petal 
with a knitting needle or with the 
points of the scissors (as in h^g. 60) ; 
this will pucker up the sides of the 
petals, and give the desirable curly 
appearance seen in the natural flower. 
When the whole of the strips are 
curled, mount then^ on the stem. In 
this variety the centre of tffe flower 
is not seen because of the length of 
the petals. 

Mounting. — Take a •coarse stalk 
wire, turn down a small piece and 
cov(;r with yellow paper, securing 
with wire. Around this wind the 
first strip, rather loosely at first, and 
with 'the curled fringe incurved 
towards the centre, and bind securely 
with wire. The second strip is wound 
round rather more closely ftnd with 
the petals turned away from the centre. Each successive strip is added in 
the reverse way to tlio preceding one, so that all the uneven *m*mbers turn to 
the centre, and all the even numl)er8 away from the centwi. By Jihis 
arrangement the interlacing of the petals is obtained. The flower (Fig. 61) can 
be ISiade any size, but six strips will form one of moderate dimensions. 

Calyx.— A circle of green paper, or a strip, notched at the edge, is wrapped 
rotmd underneath ^and gummed in position. The stfrlk is finished in the usual 
way, according to. directions for Stem 1 (p. 57). 



incurretl 


Chrysa^ 


hemums. 


Another kind of GhrysanthVum. is flmde the same (Irineiple as the 
Aster (p. 89), with fringed graduated strips, all incurving towards the cefttfe. 


flowbH mabino. 


It may be in three shades (jE colour, from deepest shade to palest, or the 
petals themselves have a shaded appearance. 

* 

Method of Making. 

Either* crepe or tissue paper ^lay be used. Cut three strips of graduated 

i^width (Sin. , 2in., »nd Ijfti.,) and 12in. in length. Cut in each a fringe Jin. in 

width, and cut each petal as previously described for A story and Japanese 

Chrysanthemums (Fig. 69). Each strip should* be of a different shade of the 

same colour, e.g.^ terra cotta (619), dark corak (602), and pale coral (601). The 
palest strip i^ ta^jen first and wound round the stem for the# centre. Next is 
wound the second shade, and then the third, with all the petals turned towards 
the ceittre. The calyx and stem are finishetl as described for Japanese 
Chrysanthemums. * 

Shading. — To obtain the shaded appearance of the petals, shaded paper 
must h('. l)()uglit, or can be o))tainod l)y rolling up the cut stri))s and^ dipping one 
half of the width in hot soda water ; this will cause the colour to run or come 
out, ahdgthe strip will have a faded look along that side when dry. Open the 
strips and hang them over a chair till dry ; then fold, out into a fringe, and 
curl as before. These strips, when nivdo up, look very delicate, b3eau38 the inner 
and lower portion of the flower is do'cp in colour, and each petal becomes paler 
towards the "tip. 

Waxing. — This flower also looks well when waxed, because of its regular 
appeamnee, and it can then be preserved for a considerable length of time. 
Spermaceti wax is best for the purpose ; this costs one shilling per pound at 
the chemist’s ; it is a good colour, and cools immediately without injuring the 
flower in any way. 

Prooure an old saucepan or tin canister, large enough to admit the flower 
without crushing. Put in the wax and let it get verg hot. The canister should 
be three parts^fiHl so that the whole flower may be immersed without crushing. 
Quickly dip tht^ blossom in the wax, and hold over the top for any drops to fall 
bac5. The advantage of this wax is, that it does not run, but gives a coating 
of transparent wax without uncurling the petals. 

* Roses, Hops, Asters, Marguerites, Lilies, Tulips, and other flowers of a firm 
waxen structure, also look \jell preserved in this way. The one supply of wax 
would be sufficient to wax a large number, and therefore the process should be 
carried out when a quantity of flowers, destined for a basket or other receptacle, 
are ready for preparation. 

• Note.— Chrysanthemums and\^stess may pso be made from circles of any 
dimensions, acoo|^ing to the size of fli)wer desired. 

* jBeld each circle* into halves, quarters, eightjjis, and sixteenths, and upop thiEi 
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(sixteenth) section trace the shape of the petal apd cut out, leaving the centre 
of the circle intact. Open the circles and sbroki^ and curl the petals upon* the 
pad, as in the case of ttfe strip. 

’When a large number of circles are ready they are threaded oii the sterif 
as for the Garden li^aisy (see jx Hi). Iw the cei-^re two cut circles are 

folded separately into quarters, and threaded^ in their folded state upon the* 
stem wire. end ft turned* down and twisted, and all successive circles, 

as well as the green calyx circle, are threaded up to it and fixed with a 
little gum. 

* f 

One variety (“Ceres”) has green centres and pink and white petals. To 

make this, cut circles of piific and white tissue Gin. in diameter, placing a 
sheet of pink and one of white* altcjrnately when cutting out the circles. 
Fold two circles (one pink and one white) into sixteen divisions, and shape 
the folded portion like Fig. 52. Open the circles and there should be a 
star of sixteen divisions. Lay the two circles, white upp(n*most, on the pad, 

and draw the knitting needle firmly down the centre of ^ each petal. This 
will have the effect of doubling the petals into four thicknesses. • !f the 
petals are again laid on the pad or cushion and the fourfold thickness is rolled 
firmly from tip to centre, with a tracing wheel or bone necnlle, the petals 
will assume a firm waxen appearance of a pinkish tint. The lattcn* process 
is not absolutely necessary, unless a firm looking flowei* is needed.* Five pairs 
of circles are needed for one flower. 

A Bud is made of a set of small curled petals arranged round % stem 

wire and covered with a deep green calyx. The ends of the sepals are free 
to show the curled petals inside of the bud. The stem wire is slipped inside 
a rubber tube which is fixed with gum to the bud. 

Decorative Uses, 

Large Chrysanthemums arranged with grasses in long-necked vase^ form a 
most artistic decoration for sideboards, whatnots and corner tables. The smaller 
specimens look very pretty for table centres, and in small bractet^vases. Large 
blossoms sell readily for sixpence each at bazaars, and with some •real foliage^ or 
manufactured Chrysanthemum leaves, would make a nice floral decoration in a 
room. If ^tood erect in a long-necked vase, one blossom with foliage is quite 
sufficient. For large floral corners the blossoms should be wired to split canes* 
or sticks for support. , 

• * * 

These are* mast effective flowers when made in white and slightly tinted 

with carmine, or in all shades of yellow and mauve. They are very useful 
decorations for large lamp* shades and fire ornaments. 

THE RAGGED pOBIN' CaRYSANTHEMJJM. 

Method of Making. ^ 

Materials. — Beautiful shaded* erdpe papers (known as the “llaiu%0^ 
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Series, 6d. per roll in two shades) are excellent for the large Ragged Robin 'kind 
of Chrysanthemums .• • 

Cut a strip of the shaded paper (yellow, shading’ to cream), and divide 
ft into ei^lat or ten strips, 12in. by Gin. Fold and cut these into long 
petals, |in. wide, and pointed at Vhe end. Curl these i with the edge of the 
^wissors, as if curling a feather. Pleat each strip up at the base and bind to a 
hrm stem wire. When all kre* added, finish, with the caly^’ and leaves as 
described above. ' 



ClIAPTEK VPxl. 

ROSES. 

T he Hose is considered the most heautiful flower, ancl \till he found 
rather more dilticulk than others to imitate ehectively. It never 
uniform in sliape, and tn ih(i natural flower, oim edge of a petal 
always overlaps tlft' (nlge of its neighbour on one side, whilst the other 
edge is under, or oveiI,i])])(‘d, hy that of Hie corrt‘sponding petal on the other 
side. This peculiarity must lx*, noticed to make the artificial representation look 
natural. 



02.— WrLD OJl Fikld Roj 


• Ri making Hoses there is ^^-eat opportunity for the exefti^e of individual 
taste, owing to the ’Variety of shades 6f coloftr aff one’s dispose, both in tissue 
ftnd in crepe paper. * * 
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THE WILD ROSE, DOG ROSE, AND APPLE BLOSSOM. 

o 

' • 

The Natural flowers. 

f 

• The Wi[d Rose, known also as the Field Rose (Fig. 62), has five white 
petals, and is seentless. [Hie centre is surround(Hl l)y a tnass of fine yellow 
stamens. The calyx lias live green l(‘.afy sepals. 'J’he flowers grow in clusters 
at the end of long trailing Inuiichos, coviaxal with hooked* prickles. The Wild 
Rose is found in woods, hedgerows and thickets throughout the suinnier. 

The Dog Rose is distinguished from the Wtld RoSo in haviiig its five petals 
usually pink (llht sometinu's whiti'), broader and notched at the edges, and in 
being fragrunt. The llowers, too, grow solitary or two or three together along 

jthe branchtis. In otln*r respi'cts it resianbles the Wild Rose. 

# 

The Apple Jllossoni is of Rose formation, and its petals are a mixture of 
pink and white. Represented in })al(‘< pink crepe paper ])ainted with fl#ke white, 
or vice vcrsff, it can he made according to tlie ilirections 
given for the Wild ^osi*. 

The Artificial Flowers. 

The Wild Rose is one of the most admired 
flowers for decorativi; piu‘pos(‘S. It can be made of 
either crepe or tissue pa])er, but the former is to be 
preferred. 

Method ''-'of Making. Fig. t>3. fktal ok wii.d rosr. 

Petals. — If })lain tissiie bo used, then all the 
petals can he cut in one strip, as shown in the “Full-blown Rose” (p. 101); 

but if crepe jiapiu’ he used the petals must be cut separately. Cut a strip of 

plain tissue, Sin. by 2in., and fold it into five equal parts. Cut round the folds 
to the shap('. of tlie petal, as in Fig. 63. Lay the tissue petals on a pad, 
and scrape, the (nlges with the scissors to curl them. Roll the moulder over 
the centre portion to get a depressed middle. 

la cr6po paper, cut five petals separately to the shape of Fig. 63, the 

crmkles to run down the petal. Stretch the edges slightly and roil round a 

match or knitting needle to curl backwards. • * 

Centre. — Make a small hall head of wool and cover in, pink or white paper 
(607). Next add a very full* yellow centre of stamens, which ^nay» consist of 
fluffed«euds of yellow wool, finely-cut paper fringe, or gummed strands of yellow 
cotton. Centres of Wild Roses can be bought very reast^nably in dozens, and 
are much hotter than paper centres^ if the flowers -j^re to be* used where^ they 
will ^e subjected to close inspection^ liithor o§» these centres is suitable for 
either Rose. An'i^iiigo the stamens aj’ound the hifl centre, and then pleat up 
the jQ^g petals, taking care that* one edge of a petal overlaps the edge of the 
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former one, atd that the next petal overlaps it in turn. This is easily arranged 
with the separately cut petals in crepe paper. ^ ^ 

Calyx. — These l^eautifiil flowj^rs look /Sxq^iiisite if a manufactured centre, 
calyx and culot, are added. ^ TLe calyxes can be bought at 2d. and 3d. jper 
dozen, according to size (Figs. 64, 65). c ^ 

First thread on the calyx,* then gurn the points to the' centre of each peW, 
and lastly ad^ the culot. Fipish the stem * by • threading the wire through an 
indiarubber stem, sold for the piirp<5se, or with a twist of green paper. 




Fig. 65 ,— Small Calyx. 


Leaves. — These also should be bought ready-made to add to the flower ; 
but if made artificially they are cut out and veined in wa.x tissue, then mounted 
on fine wires and added to the stem of the flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Procure a branch of a Kose bush, strip off the leaves and attach the paper 
Eoses to it by means of fine binding wire. Add artificial leaver if a green effect 
is desired ; if not, sprays of Eoses without leaves are most leffective, apd will 
harmonise with any colour as a decoration. 


THE MONTHLY ROSE. 

The Natural Flo'\fe^er. 

This flower, as its name implies, lives only for a short time, but is very 
sweej and delicaje in appearance (Fig. 66). The petals are curled and crumpled 


k , ' ' *■ t t 

*. Certain llawers — the Carnation, ^Cornflower and others — ^re held in a s ma ll 

^reen cupdike arrangement under the cjiSyx. These lottle “cups,” cililed culots, ara made 
in different sizes for finishing off/flowers, and certainly odd to tW appearance, ^ 
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• * 

when full-blov^n, and vary in shades of pink, the palest shade* being in the 
middle and the deepe^ on the outside. 


^ The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. • ^ 

Materials, — Tv^ or three shades of pale pink tissue (48, 40x, 48^) paper. 
Wire and green paper for the etem (14). A spray of Rgse lea^s (these can 



be bought at the draper’s at 6fd. per dozen leaves). Ready-made calyx, centre, 
and culot. 

^ Petals. — Cut «^overal circles at ojice Sin. in djfimeter, and take two of each 
shade (six in all) t^r one Rose. ^ Fold •each, tWvO ^circles in half, quxrbars and 
eighths^ , Crease the Colds sharply, and cut down each nsarly to the centre. 
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PRACTICAL ^i^PER WORK. 


Separate the ^^circles, and curl each comer with a knitting needle or point of the 
scissors, as seen in Fig. 67. Curl all the six cfrcles of pqj.als in this way. 

Centre, — Use a "bought one f^r prcfereiice. Or make a small green, or yellow 
ball for the centre, and around it wind a very finely-cut yellow fringe for stamwis- 

If thik fringe is rubbed and crushed in the 
fingers and then sep'arated, it looks nipre 
natural ; or gummed yellow cotton may be 
used instead, and tlie ends dipped in a 
little brown powdered crayon. 

Mounting.— The pcfals are threaded 
up the stem win;, lik(; those of the Field, 
Uaisy (p. 79). Thread on the two pales,t 
circles wdth the curled t;dgt;s upwards ; next 
thread the deeper shide, and, lastly, the 
two of the deepest shade. Push all six 
close up together,, and pinch the centre 
petals well up round” the stajnens. Turn 
the flower upside dow’ii and wind fine wire 
round the stem close to the petals, to keep 
the flower firm ; or make a single knot in 
Fig. 67.-cuiu.in(i pictals of mo.ntiii.y U(»sk. the wire close up to the flo'wer to keep it 

in position. 

Thread on the green calyx, and gum the points to the base of tlie flower. 
Add the culot and then fiinsh the stem in the usual manni;]\ 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower is very realistic and delicate in appearance (Fig. 66). With a few 
leaves or grasses it may be us(;d, in stem glasses half-filled with water, as table 
decorations with good effect. Sprays of these Hoses added to lamp shades al^io 
form a tasteful decoration. 

Pompons in sets of three, as flycatchers, may be mad(^ by adding more 
circles and using loops of ribbon instead of stems. 

THE FULL-BLOWN RED ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

*The Full-blbwn lios^ • (]^ig. 68) is vy^y similar to the Monthly Bose in 
^ippearance, but is .made, ir^#5trips iifetea^ of circles, and ca^i be enlarged to an^ 
extent. It appears in ever^ possible of rose-pink ancf light red, and has 

a compact centre enlarging to loose and flowing petals. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. * 

Materials. — Pale and deep rose-vcoloured''^ plain tissue]!* (40 to 44), a spray 
of Rose leaves^ and ready-made calyx and culot. 



-Full-hlown Hosk. 


Petals. — Cut strips of plain tissue Ibin. by 2Mn. Pive of these strips are 
required for a full-sized Hose. Fold (^ach strip into eight equal parts, crease the 
folds sharply and cut down to within ha)f-an-inch of the l^ase, as in Fig. 69. 



Fig. 69 .— Cutting Petals op Full plow n Rose. 


Open out the stripe^ v..nd curl each oorne# with the seizors, as if curling a feather ; 
or roll* the corners %\er a knitting «ieedll], as if^making a spill. Each petal should 
present curled and pointed shape as in Fig. 70. ^ 
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Mounting. — Make a small ball centre, with yellow stamens as for the Wild 
Eose, for a foundation. The centre of the Eose is firm •and hard. To obtain 
this effect, take a strip with the curled petaH uppermost, and make a little tight 
roll, add to the centre ball, and* continue winding the remainder of the stjfip 
round the stamens, until a good firm centres is obtained. Keep th8 curled edges 
inward for this portion of the flower. Bind the lower edge with wire, and gently 
open and arrange the petals. 

The outer petals of a Full-blown Eose curl backwards, therefore the succeeding 
strips must be gathered ?ipund tflc centre in a reverse way with the curled edges 
outwards. The second strip is pleated on rather tightly, and the others much^ 
more loosely, so that the loyer petals fall freely. The petals of the^ last strip 
might be half an inch wider for u Full-blown Eose. ^ 

Calyx. — Add a EoseValyx, and gum the points to the under-petals. Add a 
culot, and finish the stem with green paper or rubber tubing. 

Bud. — Take a strij) of deeper pink (44 d), Tin. by 2iin., and fold, cut and 
curl as before. Eoll this strip up like a tight centre, an^ add a deep calyx,* 



Fig, 70.— PETAL.S OF Full blown Rose, Curled and Pointed. 


which must have the points gummed up to the top, showing only the colour 
between the points. For a bud, a manufactured calyx cut down to the centre 
and with the points gummed round the rolled centre, will be found very natural. 
The stem should be added first to the bud, just as in making tfie large flower. 

Finishing. — Add a spray of leaves and a bud to the finished flowW, and 
arrange^ the petals naturally, as in Fig. 68. 

decorative Uses. 

A spray of these Eoses forms a pretty fan decoration. Cover a Palm-leaf 
fan in criilklejJ' paper on both sides, ornament the right side with a spray of 
Eoses, and make the edge neat with ruching on both sides. ** 

— Beautiful deep crimson Eoses may be made on the same principle in 
crimson crepe paper .(65 *d),« when ^ the petals must each be cut, curl^, and 
added separately.. Deep c^'ini^lon Eoses ar6 very useful for mtljmery purposes and 
for fancy dress adornment. A8.hair»ornam!bnts or trimming fey hats they* a^e very 
realistic and effective. * . . 
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THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

The l^atural Flower. • * 

t 

The Mardohal Niel Eose (Fi^. 71) is one of the most lovely blossbms 
cultivated. The pet^-ls art of a delicate creamy w^hite colouf, and appear like wax. 
The leaves of the natural plant are > of a more delicate shade of green than those 

'* * ft 



Fig. 71. -Marechal Niel Bosks. 

of most*of the other Roses* this being due to the fact that*the}i are usually 
growifc in heated houses. Some coaraer specimens of this Rose are grown in the 
open air, but their delicacy of colour is then lost. 

The AVtihcial Flftwer. 

Method of Malang. I ^ • 

^Materials.-^The paper needed ^s of the palest cream colo^ir (primrose, 603^ 
and ^raw, 624). 


lOi 


PliAOTICAL PA^jER WORK. 


Petals. — Cfut a strip 3in. by 16in. This folded into eighths will give eight 
petals, each 3in. by 2iD, (Jut down each fold amf shape as tin 72. Before 



Fiir. 72. - Pktal of 
Makkohai. Niki, 
Rusk (Folokd). 


separating the petals, stretch them across the centre by pressing 
round tlie two- thumbs. 

• 

Centre. — For this take A strip of paper, 3in. by l|in., and 
pleat together. Wire this securc^ly to ihe sta^k wire, and round 
it arrange the petals. • • 

I ^ , 

Mounting. — Take tlie centre already made, and fold two of 
the petals ^losely ^i'ound it. Thi'y should be opposite to each 
oilier, and when wirinl shoukl (Uitirely hide "tlie •centre. The 
ri'inaining six ^p(‘tals should be arranged by twos opposite^ to each 
other, (^aeh two king placed over and unijer respectively the 
edges of tl?^^ preceding pair. Be cai’eful to keep the Bose as 


compact as possible. 



I'ifj. 73 .— Tka Rosks. 


^Calyx • — If this is Peady-inade, it Bh!l)uld|be slipped up the ^alk, and pressed 
close to the petals. Then are lidded ^the ^ulot and rubber stem, ^ or the stalk is 
finished with a strip of dark gJjeen paper. To give a natural appearance jt# the 
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Eoso, curl the edges of the four outer petals back, either with the thumb and 
finge^: or with scissors, so as to get the appearance of Fig. 71. Do uot disturb 
the centre petals, but keep theifi is close together as possible. 

Decorative Uses. * 

Being a waxen and compact flower, the Mardcha^ Niel Bose looks* best 
^noiinted with a spl'ay of briglit green leaves and . arranged on the lid of a glove 
or handkerchief box, which should also bo covered in liright green or apricot 
colour. 


THE TEA ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

9 

Tliis is a more compact Bose than either of the foregoing kinds, and appears 
in various shades of yellow and pink. ^ 


The Artificial Flower. 


Tlie Tea Bose (big. 73) is a very elhuitivo flower to imitate, and if the 
directions are carefully followed it will b(‘. impossible, except upon close inspection, 
to discover that the flower is artificial. 


Method of Making. 

Petals. —The paper used must be plain tissue (T 4). 
A shoot of tissue opened measures 30in. by 20in. Cut 
three strips, 2iiu, wide across the open sheet (30in.) 
Divide each strip into four (7^in. by 2Jm.). These 
twelve strips make one full-blown Bose. 


Fig. 74.-C1ITT1NU PJSTALS OK 
Tea Rose. 


Take the first four strips and fold into six equal 
parts. Pencil the curve indicated by the dotted line in 
Fig. 74, and cuj| to shape. Curl the edges of ^ these 
tightly with the points of scissors or round a knitting needle, so that they appear 

as ii* Fig. 76. • 




Fig. 76.— cftuLiNo Petals of%ka Rose. 

Divide the i^xt four strip# intd five equal parts (l^m.), because the petals 
increSs*) in size towards the outer edges of the Tea Kose. Cut the five petals 
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to the same shape at top, and cut down the folds at side ; curl these less 
tightly than the first set. ^ c 

Fold the third set ©f four into four equal* petals, and shape and ourL as for 
sets ^ne and two. ^ • 

Centre. — Take separately the four strips with six* petals each, and gather 
oa(jh one up tightly aj the base in an irregular manner 
• — not rolled round and round, but pleated up in the 
fingers, to and fro, and twisted tightly. Pull the petals 
slightly open at the top. Take these four twisted strips 
for the centre, place all together and "^wir®* securely as 
seen yi Fig. 76. ^ 

Mounting. — Around the centre* pinch up the four 
strips of five petals, and pleat them loosely round under 
the centre ones, with the petals curling backward. To 
make the flower look irregular, some of the petal edges 
might be curled one way and some tlje other (Fig. 73). 
Add all four strips and wire securely. 

Next add the larger petals, with edges very slightly curled back, and then 

wind the whole with firm wire, the two ends of which, when twisted, will 

form the stem. • 

Calyx. — Add a manufactured calyx, and gum the points to the imder- 
petals ; also add a large ready-made culot, into which all the wired portion 

of the flower will fit. Finish the stem by covering it with the green ^rubber 
tubing sold for the purpose. 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower amply repays anyone for the trouble, and it may be used 

with great effect, mounted with sprays of Maidenhair Fern, for the talkie centre 
or in specimen glasses half filled with water (Fig. 73). 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This flower grows on thick, short shrubs, and is one of the rarest and most* 
beautiful Eoses. It shotvs to most advantage when in jjud and when just opening ; 
when full-blown, •the mossy covering is hidden by the petals. The commonefrt 
kinds are seen in various shades of pink and crimson. 

Th^ Artificial Flower. 

iVtetliod of Making. . • | 

Materials. — ^^Hie Moss Hose .may, be iihiiated ^in the same ^ade of colour as 
the Tea Eose (T 4), or in deep rose and pink papers. It is maSe exactly a» the 



Fig. 76.-OKlStiiK OF Tka 
Rosk. 
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csentre of the Tea Eose is made, of either one, two, or three strips, according 
to size. 

• * ' * 

Bale coral paper is excellent for Eosgbuds, and (mn*be faded to any tint 

•desired. ^Place a small roll of cotton wool around a stem as centra and 
wind the strips aroupd^ it. Ke5p the end pointed ancl shape the lower part 
, exactly like the Natural flower. Cut away all .unnecessary ends of paper and 
bind neatly with wire. Cut* a manufactured (;alyx to dbhe centre and gum the 
five points evenly round the bud. Brin^ up the calyx points round the flower 
and gum in position ; and after the ciilot harf been added, gum sprays of artificial 
moss arouiK^ thoi base and stem of the flower and up the pofnts of the calyx. 

A* Moss Rose, with very dark green culot a^d calyx, and with an inner bud 
of delicate pink, makes a beautiful represenflition. A little skill is required in 
arranging and shaping the petals. 

Decorative Uses. 

An-anged in bunches and tied with ribbon, these Roses are much more 
effective than whjn used singly. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 


LILIES. 


^1^ Lilies liave two whorls of thi’ee petals, a long pistil ending 

I I in three carpels, and six stamens, one for (‘.ach p(^al ; all the parts 
m f are in threes or a multiple of three. ® 

These inagnihcent flowers have a firm waxen appearance, and 
n structure are unlike any of the flowers previously described. 



l<1g.,77.~ARUM Lily. 
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TkE ARUM LILY. 

• ’• 

The Natural Flower. 

The Aram Tiily, wltich, l)y4ho4)y(^, is not a ^true Lily, is a large white flower 
(Fig. 77), truinpet-shaped, \^th large orange “spad^K” (instead of the usual 
stamens and pistil), and a juicy sUiin alnitist as thick as a lady^s finger. 


The Artificial • Flo^^er. 


Method of Making. 

Stem. — Bt'gyi with th(5 shiin, ont* 
end of which has to form tlu* spadix. 

Take a still' coarse wire, about 12in. 
or Idin. long, and evenly cover with 
cotton wool from top to bottom. F)egin 
with a ^second \find, about fiin. from 
the top ; this lower poi’tion will con- 
stituU' th(^ stem, and can lx*, at onc(‘ 
cover(‘d in green papiu* to kei^p the 
wool firrntand I’egular. 

Spadix. — Th(! 5in. of stem not 
covered the second time in wool 
repnisents the spadix, and this is to 
he cov(;r(xl with deep oranges crepe 
paper (627), or wound evenly ovcu’ 
with orange-coloured Berlin wool, and 
fasteiKi^l oil where the green paper 
begins. The spadix and stem are 
now ready anu we may proceed to 

make the spi^the. 

• 

Flower (Spathe).— To obtain 
the tubular effect of the Arum Lily, 

“ the flower must be cut from a paper 
pattern or from a section^ of a circle. 

*. ^ut a , paper pattern like Fig. 78, 

m^he^ following manner : ^ 

(1) Take a square of paper, 7in. by 7in. \ fold in h%lf and obtaki ab. ^ 

(2) Fold horizontally, a to jJ ani thus get the centre line o D. 

(3) On the left side, £{om t) *marli off .Jin. 
frdt 4 which curve ‘off rather sharply to a. 



^ •' • « 

Fig. 78.- DUURAM mv AuuM Lily. 


-this will give a point (3), 
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(4) Fold B*to D and crease the line ep. This is the widest part of 

the pattern and must be well rounded and cut to join the slope already 

made from o to a. . 

. •• . 

(6) From b mark off Jin. (g), aAid cut a curve to e. It is best to fold the 

pattern in half and cut together, so that the twp sides correspond, as ifi diagram. 

This flower is best made in double cr6pe paper, f^ress tfwo squares firmly^ 
together and^ lay the pattern on the crepe papel* sa that the crinkles run from a 
to B. Keep the doubled papers together gmd roll the edges tightly, as in spill-making. 
Begin at a and roll round to c ; then begin at c and roll round to a. If this 
method is carried out it gives a t\^ist at the apex a, as seen in the real flower. 
The flower 'will seem to be shapeless whilst the rolling is being done ; but if the 
worker pulls the roll and straightens^ it from time to time, the flower will 'assume 
its proper shape. When lioth sides are rolled, pleat or gather the flower round 
the spadix, and let one edge overlap the other ; then bind to the stem with 

fine wire, ffhe rolled edge must be turned outwards. The edge of the paper 

might be stretched and simply turned over, instead of rolled, but the flower would 
not be so shapely or so realistic. The yellow spadix shoujd show to about 
lin. from the margin of the flower. When the flower is fixed to the stem, take 
another strip of green paper, lin. wide, roll round the base of the flower to 
hide the join, and continue do'wn the stem. This will thicken the stem and give 
a good finish to this excellent imitation. 

Leaves. — These are large and broad and very like the shape sho'wn in the 
diagram of the flower (Fig. 78). They are cut double from the paper pattern, 
across the crinkles of the paper, and rolled at the edge like the flower. * The 
leaf is folded in half, a crease is made, and in the groove a covered stem wire 
ts gummed. A heavy weight should stand on it till dry. Bend to shape and 
attach to the stem of the Lily. 

Decorative Uses. 

Two of these flowers arranged with four or five leaves in a pot of mould 
ook most natural. They may also be used very effectively foi; fans and wall- 
pockets (see p. 35). 

THE SCARLET LILY, 

The Natural Flower. 

, This is a, beaptifuf Lily (Fig. 79), and it varies in colour from *rose to 
srimson. ^ * 

^The Artificial Flower. 

n^thod of Making. « 

^Materials. — Crinkled or pr5^* papery ma4 be used for this flower. Geranitftn 
*ed is a good colour in which ^ make it, aip the directions gi^eh are for this 
representation. 




Fig. 79.-SCARLET LILY, 
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Petals, — These are six in number, arranged in two ]|^"horfc of three, as 
in the Tulip. The^ are, equtd in shape and size, and are cut sepamtely. 
Cut along the length of the roU strip 18in. long and 9in. wide. Divide the 
length into six pieces, 3in. wide. 'This willigive .six oblongs 9in. by 3in., from 
which the jjetals are cut. The crinkles run the 9in. length of the petal. The 
petals are cut to shape from a paper pattern like Fig. 80. • 


To obtain the pattern, cut •in stiff paper 
an oblong, 9in. by 3in. Fold in half vertical!^, 
and obtain the line a-b. Fold also horizontally 
in half, and tips will give the line c-d, whicb 
is the widest part of the petal ; and from ihh 
line the -edge is curved to the apex and the 
" base as in the diagram. 

Lay each petal Hat, and along the centre 
(ab) place a piece of fine stalk wire. See that 
the wire lies perfectly straight down the centre 
of the petiSl. Lay over the wire a narrow 
strip of gumnKMl paper, turn down to form a 
small ball end, for the t()p, and press the 
•edges till adhered to the petal. Treat all six 
in this manner and place under a weight 
till dry. 

Pistil. — Take three pieces of finest 
stalk wire. Gin. long. Cover each with a 
strip of dark green paper. Take the three 
together, begin about Jin. from the top, 
and cover the three wires in coral pink 
paper (the* natural pistil is pf a deep pinkish 
shade, teri'unating in a threodobed green 
stigma). 

Stamens. — These are six in number; 
they are 4in. in length, and are separately 
covered, first in green and afterwards in pale 
pink, leaving Jin. of green at the top. 


A 



.. The gteen ends of the* pistil and stamens are turned o'^ejf £fe shown in 
Tig. 7^. 


Mounting. — Take the pistil, |md round it arr^ge evenly the six sHimens.# 
Wire these together, and then add thorn t» the stalk wire, which must be of the 
coarsest make and 12ia. long. Cover Jtke stem in* wool and paper, as described 
for the^Arum Lily^p 109). * * 
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At the bafae of the stamens fix one petal at the time, making the first three 
surround the stem without overlapping, and the sesond to fill in the spaces between 
the edges. 

When* the petals are mounted, the wires must be gently curved over frgm 
the widest part. The pistil and stamens, t6o, should be slightly b5nt to give a 
'more natural appearance. 

Bind the fbase of ^ the flower with another strip of paper, and continue down 
the stem. 

Leaves. — The stem comes but of a sheathdike leaf. This qflect is obtained 
by cutting two or more sword-blade leaves similar to those of the Tulip (p. 73), 
but on a larger scale. Enve^lop the stein in one and add the others a{ the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

Lilie^. Dahlias, and all other large flowers can bo applied to the following 
uses : — 1. As decorations in masses of green foliage for staircases and corners of 
rooms. 2. For decorating largo standard lamp-shades. 3. As single flow^er 
candle-shades. 4. As rosettes for looping lace and muslin curtakis. e5. As 
flower handles to wax tapers. 


THE MARTAGON LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a handsome flower (Fig. 81), and may be represented in many 
combinations of colour such as yellow, orange-red, or purplish. All Lilies of 
the Martagon type have their petals very much curved backwards. 


The Artificial Flower. 

The Lily artificially represented in Fig. 81, is a palej^ yellow species, 
with separate petals, of a curled and reflexed shape. ° 

Method c of ^Making. 

Materials. — Use a lemon shade of cr6pe paper 20in. wide. 

1 

Petals* — Get across the roll a strip 44in. wide and 20in. long. ’The width 
represents the length of each petal. For the inner whorl of petals, cut 
this strip 6in., and divide it into three, to obtain three oblongs 4 Jin. by 2in. 
Then Ssut off froife the remainder, 4^in. , for the outer petals, and divide this 
into three, giving three oblongs 4Jint by Ujin. All the petals are now out in 
oblongs, and the. crinkles run«arr»«« the width of each. See T&rn Leaf fPiff. 6. 
p. 59). 
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Take each oblong separately, lay fiat on a blotting-pad or book, and down 
the centre place a •fine wire (stem wire, 5in.) Cut narrow strips of gummed 
transparent paper, and fix exc9 W’^re in place. K(iep flat in a l)ook till dry, and 
meanwhile prepare the stem and pistil. 

■ • • 

Stem and Pistil. — The stem is modoratoly thick, bift not so large as those 
the Arum or Scarlet Idly. The pistil is ‘green, and about lin. long. 



ri}i. SI.— Marta(J()N Iji.v. 


Take a (^arse stem wire, Bin. long, cover one end in wool or pale green cr6pe 

paper, and bind with wire. * * * * 

• 

Stamens. —These are six in number, and are limp #and flowing; therefore 
they are better made without wire. Cut a strip of white cr^pe paper dm. wid% 
and l^in. long. The crinkles must lie ^n. loSjj. •Divide into six equal strips 
(^in. ) of fringe ’as for the Tulip ^pp- 73-74:), And then roll tightly each one 
between finger anc^ thumb, Arrflnge these ffvenly round the pistil and bind with 
wire,* ^ 
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Shaping ind Curling. — Take the petals and fold each in half down the 
centre. Hold the wired side between the left £nger and thumb, and press up 
the sides. When equally folded, cut the sides, to the shape of Fig. 80. Cut all 
the six similarly. Open the petals, •and there will be a groove down the* centre ; 
this' is the upper part of the petal, and t|ie wired side is the finder part. 
Stretch the edges till they are full and curly, then geiVjly arch the wire over the 
finger and curl the tip under, ks in the natural flower. 

Mounting* — Add tlie three wid(V>t petals in one whorl, and then the smaller 
three between the spaces. Add a r strip of green er^pe paper to the stem, and a 
graceful and elegWAt flowei^ will Ik 3 th(i result. 

** t 

The shape should be perfectly round, with a prominent centre of pistil and 
stamens, and with petals curled •i)ackwards aiul under. These flowers can be 
varied by painting the petal^ in spots of crimson, and the pistil and the tops of 
the stamens should he dipped in coloured powder to produce the exact effect 
of the natural flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Artificial Martagon Lilies may l)e utilised as indicated on 'p. 114. ,, 



WliiTK Lli.v (L. loiiipjlornui o"? L llanisH) 

TH£ LOWG LfILY (L. loiKfiJioram or L, llarrisii), 

€ 

ThecA^JatUfal ♦Flower. 

This elegant flower (Fi^. 82) ^is wfiite in colour, in *shape not unlike 
a child's penny trumpet, and about the same 5zo. The eix^' petals* areojoined 
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together, and form a tube .for nearly four-fifths of their length, when they 
divide and become ^ix separate petals. The join of each is visible down the 
length ^of the tube. Inside ifre^ six greenish white stamens, and a long thick 
greenish pistil. 



Kij?. 8.V-CrTTiN(i Petals of White Ihly. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.-— Cut a square of white crepe paper, 8in. by 8in., and fold in 
six, keeping the crinkles vertical. At one side cut down slits 3in. deep for the six 

petals. Cut these to shape as in Fig. 83, 
and leave one inch uncut from the top 
of the petals. Next cut a gore off each 
side to sho’sv the joins of the petals and 
sepals seen in the real flower. These 
joins must show as ridges on the outside 
when the flower is finished. Lay the 
flowrer open, take a strip of gummed • 
transparent paper, and stiqjs 4he petals 
together, edge to edge. This keeps the 
flower firm and* prevents stretching 
belo'^ this point. Byn^ the outer 
edges together and fix with a strip. 
This last join must be invisible and * 
aeatly done. All strips of gummed paper jvill#be inside the tube of thf 
flower when finished, and unseen. 

Take Ofeach petal, stretch •it across fee base, and curi backwards. The 

flowey^ is now ready for mounting (Fig. 81). 
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f » . 

Pistil. — Thfe pistil, which is 6|in. long, is made of fine wire covered with 
white cr^pe paper, and shaded with a little green powdered c^alk or crayon. 

Staniens. — These are 3^ in.' long, and are made in thq same 
manner as the pistil. Mount the pistil and stamens on the stem, 
(Fig. 8^, and pass down through the flower. ** 

Mounting.'' — Gather the #hase of the flower (4in.) round- 
{he staifiens and bin^^ with wire. ' Finish with a green strip of 
paper and bend the head to droop obliquely. 

Deearative Vises. * 

This flower looks well mounted on a stem with plenty of 
lance-shaped leftves, ♦.and ai’ranged in masses of foliage. T!o make 
a spray, begin with a bud, which is easily managed on the same 
principle as the flower on a smaller scale, the petals, instead 
Fij; 85 PisTii being opened and curled backwards, being pressed together. 

si’AMKN.s^oK L(>n(} ipjjg illustration (Fig. 82) shows two sprays or stems placed 
together for the decoration of a corner, in a jiirdiniere. 

THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

There are two kinds of Water Lily suitiblo for artificial representation, the 
White and the Yellow. ‘The structure of the White Water Lily is like that 
of other Lilies, but has all its parts multijdied ; c.r/., instead of six petals there 
are a great nuiiiber (Fig. 88), and six outer petals, which are larger than the 
petals proper and are really sepals. The stamens are numerous, one to each petal 
generally. The stem is thick and juicy. Th(^ flower floats on ponds and lakes, 
surrounded hy heart- sha2)ed leaves of a dark-green colour. 

These Lilies are coi]i posed of threes or a multiple of thre^* and the Water 
Lily may be considered as a kind of double Lily with all the parts increased. 

« The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — The petals, proper may be six, nine, or twelve, according to the 
size of the flower reqiiii\3d ; the sepals, or outer pettjs, are four in number, and 
much larger than«the inner petals proper. 

The centre petals should be yellow (605), shading to white (600), and then 
ta green *(6 10). Cut* six • oblongs of yellow and, six of white crepe paper, 2m. 
by IJin., for the . inner also fc^ir oVlongs of green, 3in. by 2in. , for 

the outer petals. Out to shape, tind stretch* tlie folds acro.ss the ^centre shown 
for the Tulip (pp. 73-74): * * » 
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FLOW^ MAKING. 

Stem and Pistil. — Take a short thick stem, cover it with cotton wool, and 
cover lin. of it in p|»le green paper for the pistil. 

Stamens. — Cut strips of * y^Jlow cr^pe paper, 2in* by 3in. Cut each 
il^ a fringe Jin. wide, and roll each piece into a stiff stamen. Arrange the 
stamens round the pistil, and biifd with wire, adding as many as there are 
petals. • * ^ * 

Leaves. — These are the shape of ^a hegrt, and shouM be cut in stiff paper, 
and covered on both sides with dark green cr^pe paper (613). 



Fi|;. 8 (J.— White Wateii Lilies. 


Mounting. — Take three of the smaller petals, and arrange^ them equally 
around the stamens. Next, add three over the edges of the first thtee. Kepeat 
the same arrangement with the four outer petals. The petals are all concave in 
shape, and must be bulged tut, as for the Tulip. Finish the .stem with green 
j&»per, jjid add a few leaves to lie horizontally under the flowers^ 

Decorative Uses. 

These pretty flowers can bo,*made to form ^admirable* candle-sha3es, by* 
gumjiiing the leaves to a mica candle-shaAe foiindi^ion. They also look well as 
a table decoration if laid upon looking Jghiss ^to repfesent water), and little bon-bon 
shapes^maj^be fitted mi the centre, in lieu of stamens, to hold sweets, chocolate, etc. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

NARCISSI, DAFFODILS, AND JONQUILS. 

T he Narcissus, or Daffodil, is cultivated on account of the elegance of 
its flowers, which vary in colour in the different species from snow- 
white to the deepest yellow, and give out a delicious fragrance. 

On account of their easy culture, they are common in our flower 
gardens, and have produced a great many varieties. « 

The leaves are narrow and flat, and about as long as thj stem. The flowers 
are terminal, solitary, or in a cluster, never upright, but always inclining in one 
direction. The corolla is double ; the outer envelope consisting of six petaloid 
divisions, while the inner part is cup-shaped, with the margin entire or variousl}i 
indented. On this cup depends much of the beauty of the flowers. *The cup 
disappears in the double variety. The stigma is long. 


THE TRUMPET DAFFODIL OR NARCISSUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Trumpet Nantissus (Fig. 87) consists of two distinct parts, namely* the 
l)en and the*peta!s. The cup or bell is in the miJdle of the flower, and inside 
it are the stamens and pistil. There are six petals, of a pale yellow colcSir and 
oval in^shape. They are arranged round the bell in two whorls of three. Th( 
s^m is green, smooth/ and IidUo^, and bends •at the top where the flower Joifiw 
it. There is no calyx, but tiie flowef is j)rotected by a sheath or bract unti 
fully grown, liie leaves are similar ^o loifg, cog-rse grass, and grow straight uj 
from the root. 
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ThQ/y Artificial Flower, 

lethcid of Making. ^ 

Cup. — Cut a strip of yellow' cr^pe papel*^ (604), ^n. by 2^ in. Slope off 
in., as in^Fig. 88, on each end, the crinkles to run across the width (2in.). 
i’old the strip round the ^nger, ati3 ginn 
ne edge neatly over the other. ^ Hold 
he join in position till dry. • 

In some Daffodils the edge of the 
;up is indented and curled ; this is 
epresented fly notching and stretching 
he edge* or* by rolling it backwards. The 
)dge will pucker up and look indented 
ike the natural flower. Lay aside the 
jup to harden whilst the stamens and 
pistil are being made. The stamens are 
;ix in number and yellow in colour ; 
hey are tiade (exactly like those of the 
Tulip (pp. 73-75), but in yellow crepe 
paper. 

Pistil.^— This is green, and is made 
jn the end of the stem wire. Take a 
nedium wire, 8in. long, and cover 2in. 
ill palg gr(‘en paper, as if eovt'ring a stalk 
wire. This represents the pistil ; turn 
lown the up)K‘,r (‘iid to make a small 
ball. 

Mounting. - Arrange tlu* six stamens 
I'oumi rtio pistil and pass llii' stem Tin jickt i.vhh.i.ii, mi Nakcihsts. 

through the cup, keeping the frilled end 

for the top of tfie flower ; then gather the lower end of the cup tightly round 

the stem, jnst^where the stamens end. 

« 

Petals. -The petals in the natural dower form an “involucre,” and can be^ 

cut in one circle if plain tissue bemused ; but 
as the dower looks superior when made in the 
crepe (026) paper, it, is better to cut the 
petals separately. Cut sin petals, 2in. long 
and ^iii. wide, to the shape of Fig. 89. Add 
one at the time and ^dnd with wire (Fig. 90), 

^ and arrange the three ifhder-petals ^ver tile 
edge* of ihe^upper three. 

• * St eath.— There is no calyx, but a sheath. 
• • « Take a strip of deep yellow tissue, plain, 2in. 

Fl# 88.— CiiTTiNd Ci-i* OF Daffodil. ^ j j r f 
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t • 

by Jin. Cut ode end pointed like a petal, and place round ’the base of the 
flower ; gather the straight end round the stem, md then finish with a strijp of 
green paper. 


Fip. 89.— ClITTlN(i 
Pktal of Daffothl. 

Leaves. — Cut throe or four strips of dark green cr^pe paper, 6in. long and 
Jin. wide ; point the ends and bind them to the lower end of the stem. 

All Daffodils incline in one direction ; therefore bend the flower at right 
angles to the stem, about -Jin. from the. base of the blossom. • 

Buds. — A roll of yellow jjaper, ensheathed in a twisted one of green with 
the yellow just peeping out, is a good re})reseutation of a bud. 

Decorative Uses. 

Trumpet Daffodils may be utilised in the manner indicated bn p. 123w 




Fij;. 90 .- -Moi’NTINg Oiti* and 
Pktai.s (»f Daffodil. 


THE DOUBLE DAFFODIL. 

The Natural Flower. 

In the*D<>uble Daffodil {Fig. 91) the cup is absent. The centre is composed, 
of pale yellow petals interspersed with some of a deep orange shade. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. ^ 

^ Steni. — Prepare^ a stem wire by turning down Jin. and covering in deep 

oraijge paper; this will ibrm a® Ic^ftidation for the flower head. • 

• * 

Centre. — The centre is inadfj, of a strip t>l deep yellow c»’6p(? paper (No. 1), 
12in. by 2 Jin. Fold the strip in half Tour times. * Scallop the J:our-folded #trip 
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along the nipper 'edge, and stretch out the crinkles to nnke a* full edge by 
drawing the paper be^eeu the *t-iunib and forefinger. 

Mounting.— Take the c.n'^ral 
end of the stem and around it loosely 
gather or vfind the strip, slightly 
d^ressing the centre.* Wb?n nearing 
the end, tighten the paper and sjiap(f 
the coil like an inverted cone. Secure 
the end of the strip with a touch of 
• gum. 

• • 

Petals.— The petals are the 8<une 
in shape and colour as those of the* 

"Single Daffodil, hut either six (Dig. ffi) 
or twelve may he add(‘d. Ai-range 
them twice round the centre and wind 
tightly with tine wire. Stretch each 
petal across the b{i#e of the width, 
to give a spoon-like shape, and turn 
their points inwards. 

^ Leaves, etc. — Add a small 
brown leaf of plain tissue, for the 
shojith, and tinish the stem as for 
the Single DatTodil with leaves. 

Decorative Uses, 

J3oth Double and Single Daffodds 
look most realistic if carefully made, ; 
and a few blossoms jdaced m a 
specimen ^jlass \Mth plenty ot leavt‘s, 

Jook most effective for table decora- 
tion. Dor tire-scrtiuis and fans they are also excellent. 

THE JONQUIL (** MONARCH ”). 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a bright yellow ffower with cup and petals of the same shade. It 
is closely Sillied to the Daffo(^l, hut is smaller, and several* 11 owers proceed from 
fhe one^stalk (Dig. 92 shows a single blossom). 

^ ‘ The Artificial Flower, 

itfiiitthod of Making. • ^ , 

6ell. — The centre is a yellow hell, tlf* size of small tliimhle, and is made 
from an oblong sfidp of yellow*11ssu(^ paper* Ihin. by lin., on the same 

prinoiiSie as the cuv X)f the Daffodil (p. 121). 
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Stamens.— The six short atimen^ aro represented by six pieces of gummed 
thread, knotted at the end. 

Stem and Pistil/ — For the sl^m use fine wire Sin. long. Cover one inch 

of it in pale green paper. Arrange the stamens around it and fix^ firmly wi4h 

wire. , , ' , 

* * 

* Petals. — Make a circle Sfn. in diameter,/ and fold into quarters; divide ea<fo 
quarter into tjpree parts, and cut t^ shape, so tfiat when unfolded it appears as 



Fig. 02.— “ Monarch'’ JoNtniiL. 



in Fig. 93. Six petals are required, therefore cut the circle in half^ at the 
dotted line, and take one half for a llowtir. 

Mounting. — Thread the yiistil and staiiKiUS inside th(‘ bell. Gather the 
lower edge of the bell and bind with wire, as in Fig. 94. Curl the six petals 
on a pad or cushion with a knitting needle (Fig. 95), before mounting. This 
done, arrange the six petals evenly round the bell. Finish with wire an/.l a strip 
of green paper, and bend the stem as in Fig. 92. 



Sheath. — About &n inch below the flower add a pale brown" leaf to 
tepresen^ii the sheath. • ( ^ 

* ' Make six of these' flowei?^ and then bi^d all the stalks together, about 2iin. 
below the blossoms. Iflnd all the stesns together to one thick stem, and cover in 
the usual way. The flowers should fall naturally and form k bircle. 
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Leaves. Add a number of long, grass-like leaves, cut in crftpe paper. Bind 
these to the lower end of the flower stem. 

Decorative Uses. 

Jonquils are useful for table decoration *wheti- placed in long-necked vapes, 

THE PkEASANT-EYElt NARCiSSUS. 

• • 

The* Natiwal /Flower . 

This is a beautilul, white, waxen flower. •The petals are. six in number, bxit 
broaden out iystea^ of tapering. Tie*, ccaitre is very sun#! and contains six 
little yelbnv ^stamens. 

/VLethod of Making^ 

The. riieasaut-eyed Narcissus is best 
reprosentetl in crept* paper. It is math; on 
the same prine.iple as tlio DalTodils, each 
flower having a se})arato stalk. 

Petal*. — Take* a strip of white crept^ 
paper, bin. by Jlin. Fold into six equal 
parts and cut to shapt*.. 

Pistil |ind Stamens. — Makt* these; as 
for tlui Jonquil, oiiIn sliorter. 

Bell.— I’or the hell, take; one iiieh of 
cr6pe ^apt'T, .\in. wide, and sti’etch one 
edge. Fold this round the st.inKms and 
add the six petals separaU'ly, ovtulapping 
the edges as in Fig. 96. 

Arranging. —When iinished, tip the edge of the hell with red ink, and 
flatten it out upon the petils, not protruding as in the Jonquil. Finish the stem 
with sheath and grass lea\es. 

Decorative Ukes. 

t^heasanfc-eyed Narcissi may he utilised as indicated under “ Double 
Daffodils,” on p. 123. 



Fi«. 00. I ‘KT A 1.8 OF PHHASANT-KYK1» 
Nakcissd.s, 
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C^.HArTKI{ xr. 

THE HYACINTH. 

The Natural Flower. 

T H.E Hyacinth (Fi^^ 97) belongs to the Lily order of flowers. It is of 
various shades of colour — white, pink, rose, yellow, blue, maroon, 
and purple. The individual flowers are bell-shaped, and are made • 
separately. Each oiu^ has a little stalk, by which it is joined to 

the centre stem. ^ 


The Artificial Flower. 

Nothing looks more charming in winter time than a row of coloured Hyacinth 
glasses on the window sash, therefore the artificial flower will represent the entire 
plant — root, bulb and flower. 

• 

Method of Making. 

Bells. — For these use crfipe paper, heliotrope shade (620^/. They graduate 
in size, becoming larger towards the base. The entire flower spfke consists of 
three small closed blossoms at the top, and four whorls of tWee open ones 
down the stem. Cut the cr^pe paper in strips as follow : — Top petals, IJin. by 
IJ-in. (thiee) ;* 1st whorl, IJin. by l|in. (three) ; 2nd whorl, l|in. by IJin. 
(three) ; 3rd whorl, 2in. by 2in. (three) ; 4:th whorl, 2iin. by 2Jin. (three). 

If plain Jiissu^ be used, then cut the petals im circles of the sanie radius, 
and after cutting the edge into six divisions, thread on the stalk and ^ueeze*" 
into bell shape. Finish , each stalk with green paper. t 

* Having cut the strips a^iord^ng to the meftsurenionts given, fold and out eaJSitai 
intcf six divisions, as in' Fig.' Slope^the sides slightly, as shown, and then roll 
each strip round the pointed end • of % load* pencil, as in Fig. §9, and gum into 
bell shape. Then draw the peflcil out and leave the flowers Ito dry, 
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Prepare all tlie bell» in this way, and curl back the peftls with blunt scissors 
or a knitting needle^ % 

Short Stalks. — Cut fine wirSs, 3iri. in length, for inoi\nting the flowers. Cover 
gach wire,^for lin., with pale green ^ tissue paper; pass this end inside the bell 



Fiff. 97.— Hyacinth. 


and fasten the base with wire, as in Fig. 100. Prepare ah in this way, and finish 
Jjjj^e short stalk with green tissue as for an ordinary stein. • • ^ 

♦ e 

Uppermost Flowers.—A cluster df three figopened flowers forms the head; 
these are also ftiade on separate Ibllks ^in the* following way : — Take a piece 
pf e^fctj^n lyool th§ -si^e of -a paa ; cover this in the same shade of paper, put 
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it inside the l^ell, close the petals over it, as in Fig. 101,* keeping them in 
place with a touch of gum. Make three of Jhese closed buds, bind to the 



•Fig. 98.— rin'TiNo Pktals ok UvAnvrH. Fig. 99. Rjm.llno Pktal.s ok irvA('i\Tii. 


♦ « 

Mounting, — At this point, add the whorl of three flowers next in size, 

bind to the stem, and bring the fttrip of green tissuij dowii, the thickened stem 
for another inch. Add tli^ nanaining nine in whorls of three, at intervals of 
lin. below, and finish the stem with green t ssue i)aper. Open the fiowei*s and 
curl the 'petals backwards. 

Leaves.— The leaves are long and lance-shaped, and are stiff and en^cb in 
character. They are representcnl in gretm cr^pc paper, cut double artd gummed 
together. Out strips of crepe pape,r. Tin. h>ng, the crinkles running the* length 
of the l(*.af. Take a strip of the gummed reel paper, and fold the ungummed 
side together, thus giving a narrow strip with gum on both sides. Stick a 

green leaf to each side of this giiiiiined strip, which will keep the leaf stiff’ and 
erect. Cut the leaf to shape, and arrange four of them around the base ‘‘of 
the flower, as in Fig. 97. 

Root Fibres. — Having affixed the leaves, the fibres of the »‘oot must ho 

added. Tie several lengths of white crochet cotton to the end of tlui stem, so 

as to hang below in the hyacinth glass and represent the root- fibres. 

Bulb. — Around the base of the .stcuu and tlie join of tlie voot-lihres, wind 
several layers of cotton wool, and keep them in place' with cotton. Over this 



«• 

Fig. 100.~-MOUNTIN« Floweiis Fig. 101. -Upper (Closed) 

OP Hyacinth. Flower op Hyacinth. 

^ t 

fouil4ation neatly gum & strip pft brown crinkfed paper, and press the wo<al 
the shape of the bulb. Pleat ^pp the top jwul bottom edges of (t-ho brown paper ^ 

and wind to the stem with fine/ wire. <- 
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Decorative Uses.* 

The Howfev is ready f a Hyacinth glass, and if water be placed in 
the- glass awl _tho cottotf root £lllf'^ycd to float iu it, no ono could discern at a 
distance 'that the btessonis were not real. Tlfbse flowci-s also look well in pots, 
blit are not^euitable for bouquets. 

LILIES^ OF THE VA^LLEIJ. 

* • / * • 

These are made in much the same way as Hyacinths. They should be copied 
from the natural flower. * 
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CpAPTEE XII. 

DAHLIAS. 

T hebe are several . kinds of Dahlias, all of very rich colour and elegant 
design. The most striking in appearance are the Single, the Cactus, 
and the Pompon varieties. The flowers look most realistic if made 
in paper the exact shade of the natural blossoms. 

THE SINGLE DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Single Dahlia is so called because it has only one whotl of petals 
(Fig. 102). It is a round, flat flower, with an orange centre of fine lijiameus 
about the size of a shilling. This centre is surrounded by eight equal petals, 
of a rich crimson, cardinal, maroon, or light yellow colour. 



Fig. 102,— .SiNafcE Dahlia,* 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. i 

The flower is made on the same principk} as the Marguerite. 

• * • • 

Centre. — Prepare a yellow centre of orange wool or finely fringed paper, 
as described for th^j Marguerite (p. 84) ; fluff the wool and cut to a flat shape, 
depressed in the centre. * 

Petals. — Each petal is soinciwhat the shape of a Rose loaf, and about lin. 
wide. Cut a strip of cr6pe paper (615), 8in.* by 2in , I'old the strip into eight 
equal parts, and c-jt all the petals at once to "shape. Leav^ Jin. uncut at the 
bottom, and pleat up the petals so that each o^erjaps the next. Arrange them 
evenly round the yellow ‘ centre and bind witlt wire. 

Calyx. — Cut two strips of green crepe paper, 4in. by 2in., and fold each 
into eight equal parts. Shape each ‘"sepal,” and gum the two strips^ound the 
under part of flower, allowing the ends to fall freely and curl backward. 

Stem^— Finish as for Stem No. 1 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Single Dahlias may i)e utilised as indicated on p. 114. 


THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Cactus Dahlia has long flowing petals, which curl over at the sides, 
giving them somewhat the appearance of being tubular (Fig. 103). 

The Artificial Flower. 

First Method of Making. 

Petals. — Those are best represented in cr5pe paper, cut in strips of 
graduated widths, with petals rolled or curled longitudinally. They may be 
twisted, curled, or spiky in character. The last-named kind are rolled up so 
as to form a series of beautifully arranged tubes, open at the tip and tinged 
in a different shade of colouring. Either kind are made on the same ^principle, 
the only difference being in the construction of the petak The beautiful shaded 
cr6pe pa{)ers are recoin mend od for these as follow : — 

1. » CuELED Petal Vakieties. — White tinged with purple (1018), deep 
salmon (i017), reddish bronze, pure white, crimson, pale itse (1102), clear yellow 

.:^,100), pinkish salmon (1015). 

2. Twisted Petal Vaeibties. — Bright orange (617), rich crimson (653), 
soft yellow (62^J), deip yellov (p01),*l)rigb4 pink ^601), buff yellow (622), searlet 
(614'jr carmine (616), 
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3. Spiky J^etal Vabieties. — Pure white tipped with lavender, terra-cotta, 
plum. f ^ 

Choose one of the ttbove colour^ in cr^pe 'paper, and cut stripS of graduated 
width * as follow : — , «> 

f 

(1) 2in. by lin. C’old into ^ight and cut to shape. 

(2) 3in. by l^in. ^old in^io eight and ctft pointed ends 



Fig. 103. -Cactus Dahlia. 


(3) 4in. hy^2!n. Fold into eight and cut half-ftich petals. 

(4) 5in. by 2 Jin. ^Fold into ten and cut half -inch petals. 

(5) ^in. by 3uj. Fold intp twelve and cut inch petals. 

(6) Tin. by 3 Jin. Fold kat^ <ourte^ and *cut half-inch petala 

To curl the petals, rob eafth len^hwiftl round a pencil or* knitting needle, 
and tightly pinch the ends, or draw over closed scissors as if •curling a 
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To twist the petals, roll obliquely round a knitting needle, •and pull out as 
if undoing a curl. 

Tp spike* the petals, roll uigMly from Jhe end corner as if spill-making. 

- * ' • ' » 

MoUilting. — Prepare all the strips in the same way, and then mount 

them as follows Mak^ an egg-shaped hear# of wool,* and cover it in cr6pe 

^laper of the same colour as the •flower. Around the hgart arrange the Strips 1 

and 2, and with a touch of gum stick the/petafs of the first sWip to the heart. 

Add Strips 3, 4, 5, and 6 in order around .the heart, and bind each separately 

as it is added. Then make a calyx. 

• 

Calyx. — Cut a circle, 2^ in. in diameter ; fqld it into half, quarters, and 
eighths. Chit to tii(i shajK^ of the petals. Open the circle and thread the stem 
of the flower thiough tlie centre. Push up to tjio base of the flower, and 
gum the under-side to the last set of petals. 

Stem. — Complete as for Stem 1 (p. 57). 

Leases. — The leaves of Dahlias must first bo drawn on paper, the 
transparent waxed paper laid over the drawing, and the outline traced, before 
cutting out. Add tiiui wire for the midrib and stem, and twist on to the stem 
of the flower. 

Decond Method of Making. 

The spiked variety of Dahlia may also be made in plain tissue paper of 
suitable colours, in the following way : — 

Petals. — Cut twelve circles 4in. in diameter. Fold each separately four 
times (making sixteen divisions), round off the corners, and notch each slightly 

in the centre. Cut down each crease to within |in. of the centre. 

• 

Take each division and roll tightly round a knitting-needle ; draw 'out the 
knitting-needle, ^nd leave each section like a tightly-rolled spill. Repeat this 
process until all are curled. 

Mounting. — Make a small ball head, and cover with paper of the sam^ 
colour, as directed for the Poppy (p. 62) ; thread each circle through the 
•'centre on to the stem and press each upwards round the ball head. Push the 
circles up tightly to form a compact flower head, and then bend the stem wire 
once or twice to form a kfnd of knot underneath, so as to •pjje'v^nt the circles 
from. •slipping down the wire. This wire knot forms a go^ foundation for 
the calyx. 

Cdlyx. — Cut a circle 2in. in diara^er, fol(i^^iftto eight, and cut to shape, so 
that when opeaed it forms an fiiy// /-pointed astar. Thread on to the stem, 
ani^.gum to the, last circle of petals, leSving the pointed ends free. 
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Stem« — Finish the stem by covering with green paper, as directed for Stem 1 
(p. 67). 

Decorative Uses. , t' • , 

Cactus Dahlias may be utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 12,4. 

Vhe ^6mpon i^ahlia. 

The Natural* Flower, 

The Pompon Dahlia (Fig. 104) is a largo, double kind, and forms a very 
effective flower if carefully made. The flower is round, and the pdijals graduate 
in size from the centre, which, jmlike those of Asters and Daisies, is rai^^ed^ Many 
beautiful tints are exhibited in this* flower, c.ff., gold, terra-coHa, maroon, claret, 
pale yellow, white, pinkish Jied, and violet. 



Fig. 104.— PoMi'oN Dahlia. 


The Artificial Flower, 

Method of Making. ^ 

f Pet£s. — The flower is made of twelve graduated circles. Cut four oirclefei 
2in.^ in diameter, four 3in. in* ijllhmeter, %,nd four 4in. in diameter. Fold each 
circle into sixteen equal parts, Hwo circles* l»t a time. Then out the segment 
to shape by rounding the comers and cuttine down tho • folds to wMdn 
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Jin. of tte centre. Open the circles and separate. Take e%ch division and 
twist tightly to form a little cup. Fold each circle in . the same manneri 
Another method is® to place circles on a pad, and with a moulder or the 
round ^end of a bone needle, to 'hollow e^h petal into a cup shape. 

• Centiv. — Make a small ball ^head, and cover in the same coloured* paper 

as used for the dpwer. • ^ • 

^ Mounting. — Thread tho^ ciAles up the slem a^ for the Field Daisy 
(p. 79), according to size, beginning •with /the smallest. Pinch •the petals well 
round the centre, so that they form a series of little cups. Add a circle of 
green paper about the size of a penny, and gum thfe to th^ last disc. Thicken 
the stem wfth wool and finish with a strip of green paper, gummed top and* 
bottom, according to Stem 2 (p. 67). 

Decorative Uses. 

Pompon Dahlias may bo utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 114. 

/ 



CHAVTEii XU I. 


THE 


Cornflower. 


Thfe Natural Flower. „ 

HLi Cornflower (I'ig. 105) belongs to the Composihr family. It is 
^ blue flower with a jmrjfle and black centre. The flower is tubular 
and the petals are five-toothed. There are five stamens. The leaves 
are alternate, long, and of a dull green colour. 



Ffg. 105 .— COJlNFf^OWERS. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

'Die largo perennial liussian Coni- 
llowor may bo imitated in the followiijg 
colours : — Blue, white, flesh pink, pale 
blue, purphi, rose, and sulphui'f All 
tliose colours represent varieties of the 
Wild (kirn Bhuibottle, and may be made 
up exactly in the same way. 

Centre. — Take live lengths of fine 
wire or thread and make a knot at the 
end of each. Cut all ^ve 2in. in length 
and twist together for ^the stamens. 
Bind these securely to •ubo end ofc the 
stem wire. 

Disk. — Take a strip of very dark 
purple or plain black tissue paper, 2inf* 
by Jin., and cut half-way across into a 
very fine fringe. Cotton may be used 
instead if preferred. Arrange the tringed 
stri]) or cotton round the stamens, and 
wind t^htly with wire, as in Fig. pB. 

,|Petals. — Use CornSower blue tissue 
• (plain, 3« and 39). ^ ^Cut a strip, ^in. 
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top. edge into five 

tooth-like point*. Then cut do|rn the folds for IJin., leaving Jin. uncut. 

rnn oaii»i)otal separately and give it a tight twist 

round at the base, as m Fig. 107. This nSrrowing at the base gives the tube- 
lAe effect ^f the natural flower. . Prepare all the petals in this way. ’ 

•„trfdiar‘"S'~^^^1i"*’ whorl round the 

plime It underneath the first set of ‘petal, so ‘that the lowefl petals fil the 
gaps between the first sot. . ^ 



Calyx.— The cal.vx has a bottle-.shaped appearance. To obtain this effect, 
pla«e a layer of cotton wool round the stem, after the petals have been mounted 
and wired, and then wind the wool very tightly with reel wire, just under the 
head and again at the base. Cover this “ bottle ” with green paper notched 
at the t(Jp, and gum the edges well over. 

Stem.— Finish the remainder of the stem in the usual manner. 

Decorative Uses. 

Cornflowers look very pretty when tastefully arranged in specimen glasses as 
shown in Fig. 105. 


THE MARSH THISTLE. 

This flower, which has* purple five-cleft florets, and ’nuiieroiw stamens, is 
Bimilar«to the Cornflower in appearance. ^ 



cflAl’TEE XIV. 


CARNAT/ONS AND PiNKS. 


THE CARNATION. 


MONG the many blossoms suitable for artificial representation, none 
are more beautiful than the Carnation. There are many varieties 


m of this flower, but the best known are the Flake, Picotee and Clove.' 

^ The Pink is very closely allied to the Carnation, but is not such a 

choice blossom. * 
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The Natural Flower. 

Bake Carnations* have a witg ^ground with deep stripes through the petals. 

■ a white or yellow ground, and ate delicately hiarked on the maigbs 

wrthpmK or«oine other colour. Cloyetfare self-coloured, and these are here taken 
lor artmcial represeijtation •(Fig. 108). 


Method of Making. ‘Artificial /Flower. 

, Materials.— These flowers look most realistic made in cr6pe paper but 
the plain ti8s«e al«o servos to make them eff^tively. The •materials retired • 
are:-A ijfnp of deep crimson crSpe paper (ruby,. 616), for the petals; a firm 
• Wire, 6m. long, for* the stem ; green cr^pe* paper, for the stem and calyx 
(moss, 613) j and florists’ wire for bindiiu^ m 

Petals.— The strip of paper, 16in. long and 2in. wide, mus^ be cut 
lengthwse of the roll, so that the crinkles run across the width. Fold the 
strip in half repeatedly, so as to make sixteen divisions, lin, wide. * The 
divisions may bo cut approximately or by iiKiasurc without folding. Make a 
out l^in. deep at each division, llound olT the corners and snip the edges into 
a fine fringe. Twist each section tightly round once or twice and pull out the 
T^tal, as in^Fig. 109. 



Fig. m— M aking Petals of Caiination. 


Stamens.- tFor these, fold a square of yellow paper (2in.) into four, and 
out down IJin. into a fringe, or knot coarse * ‘ whity-brown ” thread at the end 
and dip in gum for stiffness. 

^ Mounting. — Fasten the stamens to one end of the stem, turn down and 
twist the,en3. Around this as a centre wind the stiip of petals, making 
the pentre close, and arrangfiig the outer petals more loosely **b]jjli*Vith greater 
fulness^ • Bind the whole to the stem with wire. ^ 

^ Calyx. — Cut a piece of green cr6pe paper, lin. wide and l|in. long, ani^fold in 
halvea, quarters, and eighths. Curv^ the comor8»a|id^cut into points. There will^ 
be eight points v^en the strip is opqped. Six poiffts are required for the calyx, 
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of the flowei^ and gum the two flaps neatly over each othfer, A ready-made 
culot slipped over the calyx gives a superior finkh. 

Stem. — Finish the stem by twisting g. •sfrip of cr^pe paper l^in. wide 
smoothly down it. When finished^ take the petals separately, stretch them o^en 
with the fingers, and arrange them natura'llyc ‘ 

Decorative Uses. 

• 4 9 

Carnations and Pinks may be utilised as indicated on p. 143. 

% 

THE PINK. 

( 

The Natural Flower. 

The Pink (Fig. 110) is altogether smaller than the Carnation. It is seen* 
chiefly in white, pink, and pale heliotrope. 



Fi^. no. -Pink. 


- , The Artificial Flower. 

Method of MMcing. ^ 

Materials. — Th^ materials required are : — Circles of white tissue, in 
diameter, wire a^d strips of. green paper for the stems, and a green circle^ for . 
the calyx. 

Petals, — p\jr these use*. circles 3ij*i in diameter. Fold each circle in 
half four times, round the edges and sntp .into a ^ne fringe, ^ in 
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Fig. Ill ; then out a curved section from each side, as in Figs. 112, 113. 
Open the circle, la^ it upon a pricking pad, and with a knitting needle 
crinkle ‘each petal down the cenweb ^ Prepare six to eight circles in this way for 
one flowSr. • * 



^ Mounting the Petals. — Take a strand of white crochet cotton, 3in. long, 
double it in«lialf, and twist one end of the stem ov«n* th(', inidille, as in Fig. 114. 
Di^ these stamens in gum to stiffen tlemi. Ifface a layer of wool round the 
wire, and wind tightly to an egg shape to form the thick calyx of the flower 
(Fig. m). 



• Take one circle, thread it *throu^ the centre, pas^ •it up from thet 
lower end of the stem, and press it tightly r8iiifd the wool foundation and 
stamens. Thread •up all the circles siparately in ttiis way, and pinch tightly to 
th© h^pse of the pr^sding ones. * By pinchmg each circle separately, the petals 
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fall more natifrally, and have a distinct arrangement of their own. If all the 
petals are threaded and compressed at one tiirft the flowpr becomes hard and 
compact, and unlike the real blossom. , * ^ 

• t 

When all the circles have been thre^ided, and the- lower portion of t^he 

flower has been squeezed tightly, according to the ^ instructions given above, 

wind the base with florists’^ ^^ire to give p. hard and firm foundation to the 

calyx, as in Fig. 116. , 

• \ ^ ... 
Calyx. — Make the calyx like that of the Carnation, cutting in deep points. 

These points may curl b«ck, in order to give a more natural appearance to 

. the flower. * * # f 

The manufactured culot#, sold for Eoses, arc excellent substilut|^s for the 
home-made calyx, and give a finish to the flower. ‘ 



Fijs. llG. —P etals of Pink, 
Mounted, with Calyx. 


Stem.^ — Wind the stem round with a strip of green paper, and fasten the 
end witlk gum. Pull out the petals and arrange naturally. The flower is now 
finished. * 

e 

Buds are made \n the same manner, with fewer circles and of •a smkller 
size (2Jiu.). The calyx is cut much deeper, and gummed to the outer circle, 
allowing only a small ^portion of the flower to show. ^ * 

j Fii1(shing the Flpwcr.-^-Take th(? flower in the left hand, and brush flbB 
top edges lightly with a JiUhst fed injf. This gives a very effective finish. 

Lrcmves. — These are like* long ^ladftl of ^rass. Cut a** fringe of cr6p6 

paper (the way of the crinkles), about }in. v^de.- Draw^^thc naww pieces 
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wparately over the edge of the scissors to curl them, and add ’three or four 
leaves^ to each flownf. 

Decorative Usbs. 

• Thete powers are • most effective when set in a, small pot of mould 
With plenty of foliage ; they may* also be used for table decoration and 'for 
mjUmery purposes. • * 



CfTAPTER XV. 

f 

CLrMBING PLANTS, 

THE CONVOLVULUS. 

The Natural Flower* 

e ONVOLVULlJS ARVENSIB, the wild hedgo-cliiiiber, besirs * a beautiful 
but fra^dle blossom of a white or a delicate beliotrojxi colour. Its 
stem is twining, with the leavers arranged alternately aroimd it. 

The Artificial Flower. 

The Convolvulus is most naturally represented in long trails, which are 
extremely efifectivc when mounted on string with a considerable nunfiW of 
leaves. 



117, -OrtNViff.vi 


^ * 

Method of Making. 

Flg^wer. — The flower is one pioc^^(Fig. 117), and is host represented 
in crftpe paper — white, pink, or violet, Cut » piece of ^the paper, 8in^ by 
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2Jin. , the crinkles to run lengthwise (Sin. ). Take the two 24in. edjfes, paste them 

together to form a tube, and le^xve to dry. (See Daffodil Cup, p. 121). 

Stem. — Pliable wire, siring, twine is best for the^ stem of this flower. 
String is to be preferred if a" long trail of llowers is to be made, becau,se it 
will hang ifiore naturally. At the# end of the stem, fix two gummed thre’ads 
2in. dong, as stamans (so^ stem of Pink, 'Fig> 114). • 

^ • Mounting. — Pass the stanjens inside the tul^, draw the lower edge tightly 
together, and bind round the stem very neatly ; stretch the fofes of the top 
edge and roll back and flatten out as in the* real flotver. 

Calyx.— -^;ut strip of dark green paper, iin. by ^in^ Narrow off the • 

sides, and cut the top edge into deep notches. Paste this strip round the 
base of the ilovvor,^,. the netehes fitting up I’oand the flower, and the base 
tapering off to the stem. ^ 

Finishing. — Cover the stem with green Berlin wool or tissue pa^r ; add 
leaves at every inch down the stem, and flowers and tendrils at intervals. 

Decorative JUses. * • 

Those trails are nice for fancy dress adornment, or for decorating the home 
at Christmas and other festival tiine=i. Stripes and coloured edges may be 
added by painting in water-colour. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 

‘he N§.tural Flower. 

* These beautiful climbing plants (Fig. "118) are to be seen on Waifs, fcreflis 
work, arches, rockwcl'k, or stiumps of old trees, arid their richness of floral 
colour, surrounded by ^.green foliage, forms k beautiful combination for artifiofcil 
representation, c » . , * 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making'. ^ c 

Materials. — There are many varieties of Clematis, ani the most striking 
colours of paper for their **imitation are : — Dark violet-purple (^30), crimson 
violet (618), claret-purple (632), pure white (600). rich blue (629), creamy white * 
(624), mauve (620), claret-fed (619), and bright red (614). Any of these may be 
chosen Lr the flower, but deep violet, being the commonest, is selected for 
description here. 



Petals. — For these use deep violet cr^pe paper (630). The four ‘^’petals 
ai:e of eqiial shape, and are placed in pairs opposite each other in the form 
of a M^tege* cross. They are cut separately and added one- at a time. 

Out four oblongs, 2 Jin. by l|in., place the four together, and out out tBe 
four petals tl^fe shape of Fig. 119. In the centre of each Sbi'e three deep 
grooves running the whole length of the petal. To represent these, *cu^ a Jia 
strip of the gumiifed reel paper, and stick down the centre ^ of each. 

#Then place the fright side of the pefltil uppermost on a felt pad, and pre^ a 
knitting needle down the oqji<r# and ^ again on each side of the central line. 
These ^ree -indentations should be made pyer the gummed strip, which is on tte 
under-side of the petal. 
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Centre,— There is a small yellow ball centre, surrounded fine thread-like 
stamens. Turn the end the stem wire, cover it in wool, and make a ball 
about Jin. in diameter. Cover tni^m yellow paper, and around it arrange a number 
oi pale- green silk threads, thus : wind seveAl strands of* silk round two fingers, 
stip off* the loop and double it, .add then wire ‘it round the ball head (Fig.' 
120). Cut the silk loop •and flatten out the ijireads aftdt the petals- have been 
added. A white Clematis should %ave yollowish-green • ^tamens. 



Mounting.— -Arrange two petals opposite each other on the stem, and then 
the second pair opposite and in the spaces between the first pair (Fig. 121 
shows three petals mounted). 

Tendriljs.-u-These flowers have tendrils' similar to those seen in the Sweet 
Pea. To make a tendril, take 5in. of fine wire, and cover it like a stem in 
green paper. Wind the covered wire round a pencil or knitting* needle, as • 

in Fig. 122. Slip off the coil and draw the ends out nearly * straight. Join 



Fi^. 122 .— Making Tkndjiil fok Clewatis, etc. 


one end to tte^^stalk, about an inol^Jbelow the l^wer (Fig. 118), and add 
twp^leaves, ‘ 
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Several oftthese sprays should be wired to a string, and all the joins 
covered in dajk green or brown paper. 

Decorative ,U5es. 

The Clematis is a flower .that must be used as it is seen naturally, an^ 
therefore should not be seen separately, or ‘a» a cut flower. Trails bf Clematis 
with leaves should be ^ made, and these may bo utilisfid for* man v nurnoses in 
home decoration. * 

THE PASSION FLOWER. 

•* • 

The IjTatural Flower. 

This beautiful flower (Fig. 123) obtained its name from ^the fancied 
resemblance of its parts to the iifstruments of Our Saviour’s Crucifixfbn. The 



FiK. 123 .—Passion Flower. ^ 


flowers are large and t exceedingly curious; they are only of one day’s duration, 
generally^ opening ^about 11 or 12 o’clc^k and gradually closing the next day, 
when they assume a decayed ■ ^p^earance, and are succeeded by new flowers* 

Th^ flpwei; . is large llna^ spreading, ^ jeith ten petals of f white, pale 
blue or lavender ' shade. ^ The 6alyx rs widely ^jpreading and divided into tei^ 
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sepals, one being attached to the under^side of each of the •coloured petals. 
In fact, there is % divided o|»inion among botanists as to the nature of the 
floral envelopes of the Passion P!gwor, and some considei; the parts called petals 
as being only the inner divisions of the calyx. The stem is Woody and provided 
with tendrils. The stamens are fi<re in number. To the base of the calyx is 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great number If filaments.* 


I 


I 



V \' A . 124. Petal of 
Pa.s.sion Flowek. 


Fis. 125.— SEPALS Gummed on 
PKTAL.S of PA.SSION FLOWER. 


The Artificiaf Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals ^nd Sepals. — For those use white (628), lavefldor (620), or pale 
blue (606) cr(ipe paper. Out tw^o strips of the tint selected, 6in. by 2in., with 
the crinkles running the short way, 
for tho coloured petals. Cut also 
two strips of green crepe paper, 

Sin. by IJin., to correspond for the 
^roon sepals. Fold each strip into 
five equal parts, •and cut to tho 
shape of Fig. 124. Tlie sepals are 
slightly smaller than the ])etal8 and 
ire to be attached to them. Open 
f^e two strips of five petals, to 
iihe back of each gum on a green 
idpal (Fig. 126), and leave to dry. 

* Centre. — Take the stem wire, turn dow^n lin., cover this in wool, and 
nake a ball-shaped head. Cover the hall head in green paper. From this 
Dali five stamens, with flat heads, spring out. 

'■i 

Stamens. — Cut five fine wires 2in. 
long. Turn each at tho head to T shape, 
and then twist over it neatly a ^^arrow 
strip of brown paper, or wind over in 
brown Berlin wool. ,Join the five stamens 
to the pistil just below the ball head, as 
in Fig. 126. ^ 

The ball is surrounded very 

finely-cut fringe of violet threads. These 
may be made from • stiips or circles of 
plain tissue, as follows 

• Strip 1 (lin. wiue), violet plain tissue, 

Dr^ohe circle fringed, |in. radius^ 

S‘trip 2 (IJin. wide), white plain tissi^s^, or Rvd ^rcles fringed, lin. radius. 

Strip 3 (l|ijA. wide), violet, plaidl^isBue, or three circles fringed, IJiW radius 
see^Daisies in Chanter VII.). * 




Fig. 126 .— MouNlfl?»a 
Stamens of 
Passion Flower. 


Fig. 127 .— Centre of 
PASSION Flower. 
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Ennge the* edges very finely; thread them up the stem in order, and push 
up well round the green pistil, as in Fig. 127. long strip finely fringed and 
coiled round three times will do as well. • , * * 

* * * • ^ 
Arrangement of Petals.-^ — Take the t;svo whorls of five petals witji sepe^Js 

attached, and crease ^ch petal up the centfe, the gyeen sepal to \)e outside. 
Crease both strips in this miinfier. Arrangp the first strij^ evenly round the 
stem and fix firmly wKh wire.. Add the^ second, strip, so that the five undent 
petals fill the Spaces between the fir^ set. Push these two strips well together 
so that the petals closely* adjoin. • Arrange the petals evenly and finish off the 
stem with a strip cf brown paper instead of green. 

* Stem, etc. — The Passion Flower being a climbing plant, string or pliable 
wire must be used for the stem, fod some leaves added. 

Decorative Uses. 

Ver^^ pretty clusters or trails of Passion Flowers might bo made for dinner 
table decoration, or to ornament photograph frames, pictures, etc. 

THE SWEET PEA. 

The Natural Flower. 

These blossoms have been named papilionaceous,” from soRie fancied 
resemblance to a butterfly on the wing (Fig. 128). There are five petals, 

w’hich have special names as follow : — The large 
one at the back is called the “ standard the 
two at the sides are the “wings ” ; and the two 
joined in front constitute the “keel petals.” 
It will therefore be seen that three of the 
petals arc free, while the tw^o others are joined 
or coherent. The colour of the flower is purple, 
rose, white, yellow, or variegaj^ed. The stem is 
w'eak and climbing. The Sweet Pea reaches 
a height of 4ft. or more. * 

White or Dutch Glqjjor, French Bean . and 
Scarlet Kunner blossoms are of similar con- 
struction. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Tissue paper in thred shsjdes ; 
string and fin^ wire for the stem and • tendrils ; 

• sSid gi|^n tissue or ciApe paper for the Stems. 
,The colouiff^^ of the flow^er may SS: (1) a white 
keel (Sr centre, ^ith wings ^nd standard petals 



Fig. 128.— SWEET Pea. 
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m two shades of ‘ heliotrope ; (2) a 
in two shades of rose coIouil; or (3) 
petaite of white. * ^ 

r • * 

Petals.— Out an ^ oblong 3in. by 
fin. of each of the three coloured •papers 
ohosen for the floWer. ^’old each strip 
fn half, thus making an oblong l|in. by 
2in. (Fig. 12^. Place a shape on ejfch 
folded piece as in Fig. 129, pencil the 
outline, and then cut to shape. 

Keel. — Take the piece intended for 
the contx'e (yellow)^ and gather the cut 
edges closely in the fingers, as far as the 
rounded corner ; pass the end of the fine 
stem wire inside, and with fine florist’s 


keel, with wings ani standard petals 
pink keel, with wings and standard 



wire or cotton wind the keel petals Fig. 120 .- cuttinci pktals Fig. iso.— ckntre op 
securely to^ the st^ni as in Fig. 130. sweet piu. 


Wing Petals. The pale shade of pink tissue is required for these. Open 
the cut edges and place the keel centre inside, taking care that the folded 
pqftion is outennost, liecause in the real flower these inner petals are coherent. 
Gather the edges round the base and part of the side and wind round with fine 
wire or cotton to the keel. 



Standard Petals. — The outer petal 
is next attached. Only the lower portion 
is fastened to the stem. 

Stem. — Wiry string is best for 
mounting this flower, the plant being of 
a clinging nature, and many blossoms 
and leaves can be attached to (pake a 
trail ; but a fine wire can be twisted 
round the string to impart a little firm- 
ness. Cover the string with a strip of 
green crdpe paper Jin. wide, and leaye a 
corner like a sheath to enyelop.the flower. 
Bend the flower at right "angles to the 
stem. , 

• 

Tendrils. — Thes6..are made of 


« covered wire, twisted round a pencil or 

knitting needle (see Fig. 122, p. 147). « They add much* to the delio^y of the 
foliage, and as they are easy to ftiako, a good^n^n^ should be used. • 

Leaves.' -Cut a 4in. square of^reen tissue-paper. Fold two adjupnt sides 
tojjether as in Fig^ 131. Fold thi8*agaifl in half, lengthwise, pleat up the width 
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and twist tigbtlj^ as in Fig. 132. The size and shade of the leaves may ho 
varied to suite the taste. Make several such le|ves in different .sizes and add 
to the main stem, as indicated in Fig. 128. 

Decorative Uses. 

These flowers are very rich-looking maclec in cr^pe paper, and hunches (S 
them tied with satin rifjboii form, a pretty adornment fir the ‘cover of a sachet, 
handkerchief box or oth^r tolled requisite made* of cr^pe paper. ^ 

'HOPS. 

( 

The Natural Flower. 

' 4 ^ ' 

The Hop is a well-known British twining plant, rising to a considerable 
height over bushes and Bm?ill trees ; it scarcely needs description. 



Fig. 133. IIoi'.s. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Hops ‘'(Fig.* 133) are very realistic in the waxed tissue paper. They are made^ 
spirally on the same principle as the Clover (see p. 162), arid out and 
ojurled like thq jpetafe ol the Chrysanthemum. 

Method of Making. ^ 

Petals. — Use green waxed tissue (W.O.X.). uut tins into strips iUm, by 
24in. a half Siheet of tissue measures 2Qjn. long and 15in. wide, a hflif 

sheet of paper will m^ke Hons. Cut the top edge obliquely from 

2im. to«aJ.in, in • width. Fold e^h strip It^gthwise into sixteen ^'divisions, cut 
the top edge to shape, and sKt , down* the creasSs to withii^^in. of the lower 
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edge (Fig. 134). Lay the open strip on a pad, and stroke jiown firmly the 
ceptre of each petaj, to pucke|, and curl the edges. 



Mounting. — Take a piece of cotton wool and roll it between the hands to a* 
lozenge ; then take the wide end of the e.U’ip, lay the wool to the uncut 

edge, and roll roiihd and round, keeping the lower edge straight and the petals 
graduated to form a cone shai)e. Pass the stoni ^^! 3 re round the base and twdst 
firmly. The petals must curl towards the centre. When finishec^ put the 
finger inside and press out the base of the flower to I’esemble an acorn shape. 

Add ^veral ilopa of different sizes and of different lengths of stem together 
to form a cluster and then mount with leaves. 

Leaves. — Dark green glazed paper (W 14) is r(5quired for the leaves. Draw 
tb^ leaf full size and lay the pattern on the unglazed side of the paper. 
Draw rot?iid the outline and cut to shapa. Crease down the centre to form a 
midrib ; then lay on the pad, and mark in the veins. Prick a hole in the 
nndrib, near the apex of the leaf, and through this thread a fine stem wire. 
Bring the ends of the wire down the back and front of the leaf and twist 
together for the stalk. 

^ Hops can be made of any size and in any shade of green according to 
their growth. Young Hops should be lighter in colour than full-grown ones ; in 
fact, t^v principle should be followed in all leaves. 

Decorative Uses. 

Clusters of these effective flowers tied with satin ribbon, are very pretty 
for draping curtains, etc., and trails of them sewn round a strip of figured paper 
27in. by 12in., make a beautiful table centre. 



•CHAPTEE XVI. 


PEfjJNIAS, BEGONIAS, AND ANEMONES. 


THE SINGLE PETUNIA. 


The Natural Flower. 


T he Petunia is very like a long slender Convolvulus, and may' be made 
similarly (see p. 144), but in a greater variety of colour — white, rose 
colour, violet, etc. 

The Artificial Flower. 


Method of Making:. 

Flower. — Cut a piece of crepe paper (618) 4in. by Gin. Fold into five 
equal parts and cut off the corners ; this, when opened, will give five errves. 
Slope away the sides and cut out four sections or gores between th^petals, 
as for ^ the Pink (Fig. Ill, p. 141), to narrow for the tube. Paste the 
edges together,^ where the sections were cut out, to give the bng and slender 
tubular appearance of the flower, as in the Long Lily (Fig. 84, p. 117). The 
crinkles must run the length of the flower (4in.). •• 


I Mounting. — Take the stem, add two stiff gummed thread stamens by 
passing th» end of the wire over the centre of 4in. of thread, which will give 
two stamens ^in. in length, as for the Pink (Fig. 114, p. 141). ^ Place these 

inside the tube, pregs the narrowed portion tightly round and fix wi’sj^whre. 

/Hold l|in.*t)f the tube tightly in the left hand, turn back the uncut 
scalloped portion of th^ flower, then pull out the crinkles and turn baek. The 
oqptre opening should be small, just showing the ends of the stamens, aiid 
the five petals should feb strqfgked and ^puffed up from underneath to look like 
fi^e raisq^ petals. ;jTf the ^hunjbs be dra'^n across the centre each petal 
underneath, this *will give the. puffed cfppearanice.* 
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• i 

Add a greeii deep notched cup as for the Convolvulus (p. JL4*5), and finish 
the stem with, green paper or jubber tubing. Splashes of colour should be added, 
copying from the natural flowei 

Decorative Uses. 

Pelunfas may be utilised in tke same way as ±}egonias (see p. 156). 



Fig. 186 .— Single Begonia. 


THE SINGLE BEGONIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

• ^ 

Closely allied in structure to the Clematis is the handsohfe Begonia (Fig. 
135). "The leaves of the plant are broad and obliquely heart-shaped ; their 
under-surface is of a • rich crimson, Vhilst the upper pai^ is intersected J>y 
nuifierous veins, giving the tissue of ^he l^aftg.^ raised or puffed appearance. 
These beautiftul leaves are sold for* decoration, ^nd with a flower ad< ^ become 
still more effecti^ 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. ^ ^ 

Petals. — Foi' both the two large and tb^^two small petals, lAse coral pink 
(601 and 602), terra-cotta (619), white (600), yellow (608), or scarlet crdpe 

* ' ' ' o ^ ^ 

paper. c 

Cut them to the shape shcfwn in Fig. ^136. As the %ower has a firm^ 
waxed appearance, the < petals are best cut double and the edges rolled and 
turned over as for the Arum Lily (p. <109). 

Centre. — The centre \a composed of closely-cut strands of yellow wool, 
snipped to an oval ^(nape and made* firm by being brushed ligh^y with gum. 





Fig. 130,— PliTAL OF RkOONIA. 


Mounting. — Add the two sma](ler petals 
lirst, opposite to each other, and then the two 
larg(;r ones, at right angles to the first pair. 
When finished, the petals should be curved 
with the finger underneath, and the edges 
turned well over. 

c r, 

Finish the stem with rubber tubing, and 
mount the flower to a set of the artificial 
Begonia leaves sold by fancy drapers. 

Decorative Uses. 

The Petunia and Begonia are liest utilized 
on largo fans, fire-screens, or any large f\at 
surface needing decoration. 


Note. — Tn the case of any flower with 
a hard yellow centre this feature can be artificially represented in wool, cyt. 
to shape and dipped in gum to harden. Several such centres prepared ^ody 
for use will be found useful for various flowers. 


THE DOUBLE ANEMONE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This handsome flower is constructed similarly to the Passion Flower 
* (p, 148). iit has eight petals, and eight petaloid sepals of the same colour 
as the petals ind scarcely distinguishable from them. 

The Artificial Flower^. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — These flowers, may bet, made in pure,^ white, pink, or de^ 
erhnson crepe paper. 

Petals. — Tak^- a strip of qrimson cr^ppt paper 4in. by l|iUf.,‘’ the crinkles 
roiming across the width. Fold' it into ^ght eqtiaF parts and cpt to shape. 
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Sepals. — Take another strip of paper and fold and cut asi above for the 
eight sepals. . ^ 

fcentre. -rFor this use a jfrpall black ball, and surround it by a mass 
of black cotton stamens. 

• • .• * 

Mounting. — Pleat the eight petals and arrange regularly round the 
^ntre. Bind firmly with wire. Pleat up thh ^eight sepals and so arrange 
^ them that the second set filU the g^s b(jj5woeij the fiAt sot of petals. There 
is no calyx. The stem is finished with papftr. • 

Leaves. — Two inches down the stem a5d thr^ leaves, and bind in the 
extra wires ^to give the stem a thicker appe^ance. Below* the wires add wool 
to continue •the thickness as described for stem 3 (p. 58). 

* Decorative Uses. 

The Anemone, like the Arum Lily, looks veny pretty on a wall pocket. 
It can further bo used for fire-screens, lamp-shades, etc. 
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(JlfAPTEK XVII. 


VIOLE1S ' AND PANSiE&. 
BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


The Natural Flowers. 

LTHOUGH the Violet has given its name to one' of th* secondary 
/nlVA colours, it must not ])0 tliought that this flower is always of a 
M violet hue ; it is often blue, purple, lilac, or white. The flower 

' appears in spring. It is called a ^‘modest flower” because i{ is 
generally hidden by its large leaves, and grows in the shade. 


Fig. 137 .— Bunch of Violets. ' 

-The Artificial Flowers. 

'■ t ' * 

^ The Viplet being avhmall i^owir, is best represented in a bunch, like those 
u^ally sold at . njje peritiy t^Mg. 137). Buj^hes of purple Violets with a few 
white onek added lhake a pretty" eontrasti to tSip bq^iphes pf one colour. 
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Method of Makfng. 


Materials. — Three circles of deep purple tissue paper, finfe florist’s wire, 
and. /in Ivy leaf. 

Petals. Cut twenty or thirty circles lit once, 3in. *in diameter, by folding 
the tisaue oin many thicknesses and* then describing a circle on the top* fold ; 
three of these cities will make a bunch. Lay the eircle flat ai^d fold in 
fiialf horizontally, then vertically nnto quarters. , Fold again into eighths and 
Sixteenths, and sharply crease *the edges, }^ound off the* corners as in Fig. 138, 
turn down the apex for -J-in., and crease. Carefully open the ** circles and out 
up each division to the apex crease. Take ’the ro^inded end of each division 
between the^ fingq|: and thumb, and twist rsund tightly t^o or three times, , 
as in Fig. ^39. Each little piece when twisted must look the size of the* 



Fig. 188. 

Folded Petals 
v Violets. 



lig. 139 .— Twistino Petals of Violet. 



Fig. 140 .— Circle op Violet Petals 
Twisted and Folded. 


j^tal of the real flower. When all the sixteen pieces have been twisted in 
tnib manner, fold up the circle, carelessly holding the apex, and give this point 
a tight;. ^jvist, as in Fig. 140. 

Stems. — For the stems cut the wire into 4in. lengths. * 

Mounting. — Natural Ivy leaves are procurable all the year round, and a 
me^/um-sizefl Ijry leaf forms a splendid background for artificial Violets. Take 
two violet and one white prepared circles, place together and twist at the 
base, P%ss the half of the fine wire round and let the first and last end' 
Jorm the stem (2in.) ; both wires being twined singly round the* Jvy-leaf stem, 
the whole • is hel^ intact. Sprinkle a little Wood Violet scent on the 
bunches. ^ 

SINGLE VIOLET. 

The Natural Flower. 

’ . j) 3# 

The Violet^ has five petals of the shape shown in the illustration ^ig. 141) 

a yellow centre. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

First Method of Making:. ^ ^ 

Petals. -«-Ciit and twist the 3in. circle asc for the bunch Violets " (see 
p. 161). There bein^^ sixteen divisicfiis, each circle will cut three single ‘flowers' 
of five ])etals. (hft j,o the centre of the circle, anti 
J then at five divisions away cift agai#i, until the circle 
^is dividfed into three segments with one sixteenth over, 

^ c e • 

Stem. — TJpon the top of the stem neatly twist a 
strip of yedow paper, and turn down the end as a 
littl4 knob (or a yellow head can he threaded and 
twisted on to form the yellow centre). Now take one 
of the <dOgn^ents of the circle, arrange it round ,^he stem, 
and hind all below the petals tightly fo the stem. 

^\ike a strip of green tissue Jin. wide, begin with a 
corner, allowing it to stand out like a sheath, and then 
twist the remainder tightly down thii stem. The Violet, like the Daffodil, droops 
or hangs from the stern ; therefore bend the stem just below the green, sheath. 

Second Method of Making. 

Another way of making the single Violet is by using crepe paper. 

Cut a strip of heliotrope cr^pe paper, IJin. by lin., the crinkles running 
across the width. Divide the strip into five parts, making the fifth rather larger 
than the other four. Cut to the shape of a Violet petal (Fig. 138), open th^ 
strip and twist each petal at the base. Make the stem as before described, api 
arrange the petals so that the last and largest is undermost. Finish the stem 
with a sheath and bend the flower to a drooping position. 



THE PANSY. 

The Natural Flowen 

The Pansy (Fig. 142) is very much like a large Violet, ar/*; consists of 
five unequal petals — two large ones, two medium-sized ones, and a small broad 
^ne Indented at the edge. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making, c 

|i 5 aterialh«i- 7 Beep purple cr6pe or velvet paper* may be used, or > mixture 
of heliotrope and viole^y^ Some Pansies are- yellow and striped in app&arance. 
These must be made in'^the plain cr^pe paper and painted afterwards. 

C ^ c, ' ^ 1 ' . 

Colours, for Imitdtion.-~ 7 iD<t 8 p golden yellow ; pure white with pqrple 
margin a^delioat^y peii'cillM^ rich crifeson purple; indigo blue ^ white, edged 
with deep rose ; pAmroae yellow,'; pale Wue ;'^'deep ^violet ; mauve. 
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purple freddish 
rose puiple. 


, I 

Combinations. — 

Upper petals lavender^ and lower petals rich purple. 

*• . ^ M violet and ^ ,, ,, golden yellow. 

' II * II pale rose and* 

« •» ,, lilac and white and 

Petals. — Cut ^two tquares 
ajin. by 2^in. for the largest 
- ifetals. ; two oblongs 2 Jin. by 
IJin. for thd inediuin ones ; and 
one square 2in. by 2in. for the 
small indenttid one. ^ Cut to shape 
in each case, and gently stretch 
the edge *of each fior about Jin. 
down to get a full frilled appear- 
ance. 

Centre. — Make a very small 
yellow ball and arrange five short 
stamens roffnd thiS to form the 
ceiiti'e. Take the stem wire, turn 
down to Jin.^, and cover in yellow 
, papiji'. Around this put liii. of 
wry linSly cut yellow fringe oi* 
cotton and secure with wire. One 
of^the ready-juade centi-es ali-eady 
described will do. Take the two 
medium-sissed petals aiul iix to 
the wire like a faif. Next add 
the ' ’vo large ones at the back of 
these ; uul lastly affix the broad 
indented* oue in 'front. 

,, ‘‘''^-toothed strip of dark green tissue, and add at 

tl.e base of the flower. For a bud, both edges of the strip should be notched, 

five points bein^ gummed to the bud and the otlier five tied to the stem and 
turned back. 

stem. -The stem, like that of the Violet, has a sheath at the top. Take 
a. strip of green paper 4in. by lin., leave the comer free at the 'base of the 
flower, and tbd* wire spirally with the remainder. 

Mouating.— Mount witt leaves (i.referahly Ivy leaves), arfd. Uend the head 
Ai right angles to the stem, as in the Violet. Tie up in »natl bunches. 

De^rative Uses. 

l^jll up any large flat bowl, or the bottom, division of an epergne lif it can 
be so arranged) with moss, and on thil place a**few bunches d Pansies nr 
Violets. This ntakes a most e%tive table centre.* ^ 
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CLOVER. 

'HEEE are four kinds of Clover— red, purple, yellow, and white. 

FIELD CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 


The calyx is composed of five uncfiual tooth-liko sepals, the lowest being 
the largest. The pc^tals are very numerous and those of a reddish purpie colour 
turn brown after flowering. There are ten stamens. The stalk is round, erect 
and hairy . 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Centre. — Make an oblong head or pistil as follows ; — Turn down lin. of 
stem wire, cover it in cotton wool, then in green paper, and secure with *eel 
wire. Add ten stamens round this head. 

Petals. — The petals are best made in two whorls or sets : therefore out 
two strips of purple red plain tissue (550), Gin. by lin. Fold ea«h strip into eight 
equal parts, and in this doubled condition cut it into four e^al portions, 
leaving ^in. uncut. Shape the ends and then open the strijf and strofce the 
petals on the felt pad to get the curled appearance. Treat the second strip 
similarly , t feutt cut deeper and leave Jin. uncut, instead of ^in. 

Mounting. — Take the oblong centre and wind the firet strip ^ tightly roufid 
it, at first, sq,. that the centre is hidden by the incurving pela|s. ‘ Continue 
winding the ttM^ round the head, but gradually lower the tips of- the petals 
at each successive wW. ^ t** ^ 

c Add^ the second strip in a simiKir manner. As this is wound over^. th^ 
thickness of the first strip, ^^tile S^ase ^of the flower becomes larger and jround 
^ in tfee natural blossom. Jieep the la^t rounds even at th^o base and wind 
"kll tightly with reel wire. 
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Calyx and* Stem. — Take a stnp of green paper, IJin. lyy'lin., fold into 
five equal parts and notch thg ends. Fold this round the base of the flower 
and* gum the edges together then turn out the points to stand quite free 
'from the flower. Finish the stem in the %sual Jiiaiiner as described for stem 1 
57 ^ • 

Decorative Uses? 

* It will bo seen from Fig. 143 how very qflective’ obese blossoms look when 
arranged prettily in specimen glasses for t^ble use. 



Fij?. 148.— FlKLI) CLOVKtt AUHANaHI) FOIl T\IU.K DKCOUATION. 


i^'RENCH CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

The French Clover is of a different sJtip^^^from the Common or Field 
Clover. Its ^bead is not so elongated and its ^petals appear more ^compact 
in fact it is very similar in shape ’to the •Double Marigold. 



20^ PBAOTICAL I'Al’EK WOBK. 

The Artificial* Flower. 

Method of Making! g • 

MaterisOis.—Thift flower Mi) is niajli' spirally like the ^Field .CWer, 

but without sopai'ato petals (Mioosf; dark nul (o-»()) oi* yellow (627) crepe*’ 

paper. ’ 



Fif?. 114. Fk»;,N<‘K CMtVKIC. ^ 
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Petals. — Cut two strips Gin. by 2ifi. Strip 1 : Stretch the folds along 
one edge for ^in. down. Strip 2 : Stretch the folds as in strip 1, and cut 
the lower edge obliquely from 2in. to lin. in width, as in Fig. 134: (p. 153). 



Wg. 145 .— Aukanoino Pktals Ob Fhknch Clover. 

• . * . 

Mounting. — MaXe an centre as described for the Field Cloverj and 

around wiiidl strip 1/ with the frilled edge uppermost. Keep ^4he lower edge' 

straight and firm, as in Fig.. -145, and fifA securely* with wire. ^Take strip 2, b^gin 
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at the wide end, and gradually lower the edge spirally to the fewer end. The 
flower should *appev as in Figf 144. ' 

Calyx. -^-Finish with a culot*or deep fiialyx, as descfibed for ike Carnation 
(p. 13^. ^Add leaves . and stem-covering and briish the edges of the petals with 
red ink or carmine. A piost effective flower will be the j^esult. 

J3ecorative Uses. 

French Clover may be uttlised as^ tabl^ deccfrations when tastefully arranged 
in specimen glasses. 
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CH^VPTEK XIa. 

CANTERBURY BELUS AND* FOXGLOVES. 

THE CANTERBURY BELL. 

The Natural Flower. 

r ' • 

HE Canterbury Bell, an its name imj)lies, is a bell-shaped flower, very 
• like a Bluebell, but «much lar<^er. There are several blossoms on each 
stj/ni or branch (Fig. 146), the buds being at the top and the open 
flowers nearer the bottom. They are generally in shades of purple 


and' pale«pink. 



rig;1.4<J,r~CLVSTKR <»P OaNTERBUR^ BRLU). 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — Violet crepe ^papefr, 
lemon yellow plain tissue, and green 
tissue. 

Stem and Pistil. — Take a fine 
stem wire, turn down the end and cover 
neatly for IJin. in yellow paper, to 
form the pistil. ^ . 

Bell.— C >ut an oblong of cr6pe 
paper 2^in. by 2iu., the^ crinkles 
running the width of t^e paper. Fold 
the two 2in. edges together and cut 
obliquely (Fig. 147), as ^n &iciking the 
cup of a Daffodil (p. 121) ; paste the 
two edges together and leave, to dry. 
The bell of this flower (Fig. 148) 
differs from that cj the Daff’odil in 
being wider, at the base^tlmn* at the 
edge and in being five-pointed.* ^ 

Take the pistil and place il inside 
the wt’dest encl of the cup ; gather 
^the edge evenly and bind it to Ihe 
stein with fine wire. Fatten out the 
*^base of ‘the flower. . bv nuttinsr tke 
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thumbs inside and stretching the folds. Snip the top edge •into five equal 
points. * Stretch tht^ crinkles o^ each point and curl them back. ^ 

Ca,lyx.~»Cut a circle in grSea tissue pjbper lin. in diameter, Ship this into 
^e equal points and thread on to the stem. Turn the points up round th© bell. 
(A strip of paper cut into five points may be substituted ^)r the circle, and the 
strip continued doivn the stem.) ^ “ 



Mounting. — Several of thoKo flowers should be made on fine wire and then 
mounted with leaves to a still stem. The blossoms should be of different sizes 
an4 arranged with the smaller bud and liowers at the top, increasing in size 
toward?' the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

• One stalk of blossoms, either Canterbury Bells or Foxgloves, looks very 
beautiful arranged in a large clear glass vase, with green foliage. 


THE FOXGLOVE. 

The Natural Flower. 

Another flower similar in structure and ai*rangeincnt to the Canterbury 
Bell is the Toijglove. It is a tall herbaceous plant with a round or square 
stem. The leaves are arranged opposite, sometimes with and sometimes without 
stalks. The corolla is tubular and inflated, with a short stem. Tljjere are foun 
gtamens, two long and two short. The calyx is green with uneqflal ^pals. 

Tiie Artificial Flo’^er. 

Method 6i Making. 

Th?» flower should be made in rich crimson ci%pe paper, with four 
yellow stamens and a pi^il inside the cup ; white and pafe shaded fimjers should 
be at the top, and they should increase in size ^d colour towarSs the base of Bte£. 

Decorative U4{^s. 

- Foxglovea may be utilised»in‘tlie saftie way as Canterbury Bells. 



THE .GUELDER ROSE. 


The Natural Flower. 

T he Guelder liose ^h’owb soiiietinies siu^ly and soinet'.rjcs in Punches of 
two or thr(i(3. It is a white wax-like hall eoiiipoBed of numerous 
curled petals packed closely toj^ether, and when fully ^rown is about 
as largo as a medium-sized apple. The buds, about the size o^ a 
walnut, are of a greenish white tint, and increase in whiteness as they Expand. 



Fi". 149.— (Jl’KLDKIl K(»SK. 
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^ The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making, • 

^ Matecials.-r— This ftower (Fig. 149) is made in \^ite tissue and hasja 
snowball-like appearati^e when ^fini^shed. A series of circles, quite thirty in 
'numb«r, are required to inalfe an ordSiary sized blossom. Thq flowers may' 
be large or small according to* the siz% anV uuipber of the cirSles used. 
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Petals* — Cut thirty^ circles, 3in? in diameter ; fold each ifitb sixt&n parts 
and round off the corners ; cut down the creases, and open the circles. 4 Twist 
each petal ^in. fro^ the end, tyid^with a moulder make the end cup>shaped'. 

Mounting. — Thread all the circles on* a double wire as described for 
Peony •(p.® 180), and twist the ends for the stem (see Violet, p. 160),* 'Well 
shake the flower ftorn tiftic to time, to make the petals f&ll naturally.# 

^ • The flower may bo iinproyed in ^pearanco Jiy havii^ alternate circles* of eau 
de nil green tissue and white instead of pJi white circles, and by adding four or 

five darker green circles at the base for the calyx. • 

* 

Leav^. — The leaves, which are cut in rfi'^-pe paper of* a dark green shade, ^ 

are creased down the centre and added to the stem 

% , » ■* 

Place three 01 ^ four blossoms of different siz(^s together to form a spray. 

Decorative Uses. « « 

Those flowers look well on lauip-sbades and may also be sm^pended on 
gas-brackets as flycatchers. 



CIIAPTEE X^I. 

fHk If^lS. 

• , 

The Natural Flower . 

• # ** 

T here are various kinds of Flags and Irises, all lioautiful in colour — 
delicate blue, violet, or fich purple, striped with • white oi^ yellow. 
The flower is composed of six petals, arranged in two sets of three, 
4i\\e inner or centre three being small and often brighter in ^ colour than 
the outer 6r lower three. The petals are broad at the top and narrow off ; 
they are tongue-shaped. 



€ 

Fig. ir>o.~ijcis. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Of ’.all flowers Tor decorativg purposes none lends such artistij^ grace' and 
effect ad the *Iris (Fig. 150), and* while its* construction Is difficult, when once 
masteredi it •will give great satisfaction! 

Method of Making*. 

• Petals. — For the upper petals use pale heliotrope (620jf and for the lower ones 
"purple (630). The three smaller petals* incaj^firc 4m. by 2in., and jthe larger ones 
Gin. by 3in. They could be cut in one piece with tha crinkles running straight 
across the width, as in Fig. 151 : but if trouble and t%me are^not of consequence, 
a more offdCtive n^ethod is to cut each half bf the 
petals 8ep^ra*tely, so that the crinkles run on the hjas 
and obliquely from* the centre to the edge. The 
crinkles should then join down the centre of thp 
petals like a ^series of V’s. 

The petals require support to keep them in 
shape : theiipfore, ^^^n joining the half-petals together 
place between the^ges a gummed wire and slightly 
“full” the cr6pe edges on the wire; or place a 
narrow strip of gummed music paper between, and 
* cover '^'tirely with upper and lower edges of the 
half -petals This will be found sufficient support for 

tke petal. 

Centre. — Make an oblong centre and cover in 
yellow crSpe paper. Around this arrange the three 
pale heliotrope petals and curl them upwards to 
meet at the top ; put a small stitch to keep them arched in this position. The 
lower petals in purple should bo curled over and downwards from the stalk. 

Stem!V-Make the stem as for Lilies (Chapter IX.). ^ 

Leaves. — Lfince-sliaped leaves of cr^pe paper, mounted on a brown paper 
foundation, j||re added, to stand up round the flower, as in the natural growth. 

* • 

The yellow Iris tinted with red is also a pretty flower to imitate. 

Decorative Uses. ^ * 

• The Iris is very effective standing in a jardiniere for interic^r clecoration. 
Place a large bouqi»t of these flowers in the vase and let some* of them stand 
up boldly^'^nd some droop# gracefully. There are many coI!ft)in»ti(jns of colour 
and ma^y varieties in size and shape, but only taste andf ingeifuity are required 
to.imitatfi any of them. 



Fig. 151.-IK1S Petal. 
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BUTTERCUPS, RANUNCULUSES, AND 
PR/MROSES, 

THE KINGCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

T ^HIS flower JH of n. deop }ollow. TJui Kiiigciip is oittsi c.ljoscn for artificial 
t repreftontatiou in ])refcvcncc io tlic 1^’iold Biitier^p becavse ol its 
larji^er size;. It diflers from tlio Field Biiib'icu]) in not havinj^ a 
calyx of five ^ocion S(*pals, fh(' flowin' Ixiin^^ oomposcid of five deej) 
yellow petaloid sepals, /.r., petals and sc'jmls coinbiiHxl (Fj^. 152). 



Hsr. KiNflCur. 

‘ The Artificial Flower. 

Method oft Making^. ' ^ t 

^ Materials. — Kingcups ,niaj^ bo* made in either yellow cr^po- or plain tfciie 
paper* the laUer be used^^tbe petals yill need mouldintr oif the felt pad 
to give them a rounded concave shape.* 
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i7a . 

Petal’S. — Cut a strip of either ^aper, 7in. by l|in., fold into equal 
parts and cut all to the shape of Fig. 153. If cr6pe paper fie used, stretch 
the ^olds across the# centre to ^ve the indented appearance. 

Centre.— Make* a small grebn ball Itead on the 

eiid off th# stalk and- around this • arrange a qilantity 

of gummed yello\^ threads of cotton or flntted yellow 
^ool as stamens. 

Mounting. — Mount the* petals* sepcfraiel5% each 
successive one overlapping about one-third of i;he 

previous one. • 

Stem. -^Fold • the strip neatly round the bas(! of 

the flow( 4 ’ before ^ covering the stem, which slT*)Lild he finished according to 
stem 1 (p. 57). 

Leaves. — A h'w leaves should he uiade and acfded to the stalk at^Aervals. 

Decorative Uses. * 

These flowers look very pretty whiai arrangtal on Japanese fans covered 
with moss* grex'ii^^ipe papin- ; tlK^y ar(‘. also very effective when placied in 
speciiJKSi glass(‘H for tahh; us(‘. 



Fiji. if).3.-f*KTAT. or 
Kinocup. 


THE FIELD BUTTERCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Field Ihitic^rcup is so well known as to make any description 
unnecessary. 

The Artificial Flower, 

Method of Making, 

Figld Buttercups are easily made from plain circles of butter yellow 
tissue paper (98). . 

Cut circles *liin. in diameter, fold into half and then fold again, leaving 
less^ than ©nc-third for the odd petal. (hit the shape of the petal on this 
section, then open the circles and roll on a pad. Prepani a small fringed 
centre of yellow cotton or wool or fringed paper, and thread the circle up^ 

the stem with the depressed portion upward. • • 

• • 

Arrange* the petals to overlap each other in regular oiader around the 

centre, fio. 2 overlapping No. 1, No. 3 overlappinJ^N^i and so on, 

forming a round open cup-shaped flower. Add a five-tqpthed* green calyx and 
Apish tlfe stem as stem 1 (p. 57).* 

iSeeprative Uses. 

•Field Buttercups may be utilised ..5as indidftpd under “The Kingcup,” oy 
tied in bun(3ieft for the top of jglQve**an(^haudkeitihief sachets. • 
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THE DOUBLE ^BUTTERCUP. 


• i 

Th«‘ Double Buttercup is made in exactly the same way as the 'Field 
Buttercup, only wjth Smaller petals,^ of which* there are ten* instead of five, and 
they, are very ^coiicavt^ in shaiJo', so that the flower when- finished is r round and 
like a ball open sligl^dy at the top. Th(i Double Bfitterci^n lacks the green 
calyx of the Field But^ej-cup. ' 


Decorative Us^s. 

DouIdIo Buttercups may be utilised in the same way as Kingcups (see 
>. 173)/ 


THE RANUNCULUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

This beautiful flower is something like a very full Double Buttercup. It is 
found in almost all colours, such as yellow, white, rose, citron, carmine, scarlet, 
orange,^ black, and tinted, every petal being shaded darker f>-^^tne tips^.^ 

The Artificial Flower, 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — Only one size of petals is required for the Ranunculus. Cut twelve 
circles of plain tissue paper i2in. in diameter. Fold each into eight equal parts, 
and cut the edges to the shape of the Kingcup petal (Fig. 153), leaving the 
centre intact. Open the circles and roll each division on the pad, to give 
depressed and cup-like centres, as for the Peony (p. 179). 

Centre. — Make a small ball centre, and cover in green tissue paper ; dip 
the end into, gum, and then into gi-ound chocolate paint. See that the top is 
well covered. 

Mounting. — Thread on the first circle and arrange the petals to overlap 
and lie closely together around the ball centre ; press round, so as to completely 
hide the ball centre. Touch the centre of each of the other eleven 'circles 7vith 
gum, press them up, and arrange the petals to overlap in the same way, but 
I not quite sOc close as in the preceding circle. 

Calyx. — ‘Out a green circle l^^in. in diameter. Fold into six .and shape thb 
edges like the petals : thread on and gum to the base of the ' flowo ^ 

Stem. — Fini^li th(i stem in the usual manner and then add some leaves 
and buds. 

Dbcomtiye Uses. 

^ ^ese , flowejrs shd^ to gri^Uest advantage mixed with some white blossoms 
a^an^d idf a shallow bowl ‘with plepty Uf foliage. • 
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THE PRIMROSE. 

Natural Flower. 

• f • * » . * 

The Primrose is one of our most familiar wild flowers.* It is a perennial 

plant, lio'^ering throughout the «pring» and grows genefally in woods, shady 
hedgerows and pa^ures.* The calj^x consists of ^ five sharj^ toothed sepals, and the 
Jsorolla of five regular pale lemon coloured petalsp all Jo^^ied near their base into 
a straight tube. , 

The Artificial Flowef. 

• • 

The Primrose may bo made on the »samo principfo as the Kingcup, 

(p. 172). ’ 

» • 

Method of Making. 

Petals. — For these, which are five in number, pale primrose yellcw plain 
tissue paper. Cut into circles J]in. in diameter, each circle to ^ make one 
Primrose. Fold in half and then fold again, leaving less than one-third to make 
the odd ^etal. ^hease the folds, and cut to the shape of Primrose^ petals. 
Open out and you Have a circle with five equal divisions. 

Centre. — Make a very small ball centre at the end of the stem, and cover 
in the same yellow paper. Thread through the ce^ntre of the circle, and pinch 
tlio^entre round the stem to form a tube-like middle. Flatten out the edges 
of the petals. 

Calyx.— Add a five-pointed calyx, made of a lin. strip of green paper. 
Wrap this round the base to form a deep cup from which the tube springs. 

Stem. — Finish as described under stem 1 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Made up in bunches with a few leaves and tied with ribbon, Primroses 
sell well tat bazaars. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 

4 

THE PEONY. 

The Natural Flower 


Peony is a large hardy flower belonging to the order R<tnuncul(ict(e. 
It is seen in a variety of colours, the chief being crimson, nyik, 
and white. Being so tall and stately, it is used for backgrounds of 
flower-beds, etc. 

The Artificial Flower . 

The artificial Peony (Fig. 154) will fully repay the maker, as it looks so 
natural if carefully don(\ 

Method of Making. 

Materials. — The paper must be of a rich dark shade of red, No. 150 in 
plain tissue, or No. 650 in crepe. 

Petals. — The petals may be cut in circles or separately. If ^cri^pe paper be 
used, the latter method must be adopted. 

\ They Me ccut in three sizes, increasing towards the outer paio of the 
flower. ' 

' 1. Cut two< ch'UJs 3in. in diameter in plain tissue, or twUve , . j^etals *in 

or^pe paper. 

c 

2. Cut three circles 4in. in diameter in' plain tissue, or sixteen petals jn 
crjpe pape^. 

3^ Cut two - circles 6m. (A' diameter in plain tissue, or twelve petals in 
cr6pe papec, ' 




Fi{j. 154,- PEONY. 
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1Pold the^ circJ^ into eight, and round off Sihe corners. Open the cut ^eil'cles 
(as in Pig. 165), lay them on the pad, and with the moulder of iome round 

% I 



Fit?. 155 .'-Pktai.s 01' Pkony from Circlk. Fij?. 160 .— Moulding Petals ok Peony. 

• smooth instrument roll the alternate petals on the pad as in Fig. 156, to give 
them a depressed or bulged appearance. Turn the circles over, and roll those 
petals that were not so treated before. The circles will thus consist of eight 



167.— Petals of^konv Moulded. 

• w 

petalif, alternately concave and convex iy^ appearat^, as in Fig. 167. All the 
circles are tp^bf folded, cut, and rplled in this way. 
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itJO ' 

When Bsing cr6pe paper, oul the petals ^in. longer ana • wiaer^ lor eacn sei), 
and *8tretch ^he crinkles in the centi^ of each petal to produce the bulged 
appearance. Add them separately according si;!e, wi|4i the bulged portion 
towards oj away from the centre each time,^afid stretch and curl* the ^ges!^ , 

Centre. — Make an oblpng ball centre and cover in. pale yellow^ pjp)er. ^ 



Fig. 168.— Mounting Pbtals or Pkonv. 

« 

Stem. — For this^ largo flower it is best to use a pliable wire doubled. After* 
an oblong b|ll has bSen added, pass ^hc two wires tjirough two separate ^Jiob^ 
fclose together) the centre of each circle (I^g. 158), and push up well, round 
the centre. 3^hen all have|^oeii addigd, twist the wires tightly to for!n the 
Stem : tiw' will keep the ^wer firju ai^ erect, ‘ ^ 
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• Caljfx. — Oilt a green circle 2]in. ir# diameter, fold in eight and out to 
the shape of the petals ; thread tms on and gum to the b$se‘ of the flower. 

Leaves an8 Stem. — Across the base add two or more leaves (2iin. by 
l^in.) to ^tand .out horizontaHy on eitjier side. Wire them* to the stem, 
^nd iju]^ them to .the calyx. Jfinish the stem with a bind of wool and 
green paper according 40 stem i (p. ^ 7 ). • , 

Buds. — A bud may be ma®e of a ball lof^ wool undressed cotton about 
the size of a walnut. Co\^r this ^in red cr(^e paper and mount on a stem. 
Cut four small leaves in green paper, atid gum t^em round ‘to hide the red, 
except at the top, which gives it the app*earanc^ of bursting through. Finisfi 
the sterna with strip of green, like the flower. • ^ 

Mounting. — Use a stout stem for the^ full ^,1 down flower, attach two leaves, 
the bud, and orher leaves lower down, and cover all the joins with dark green 


paper. 

Decorative Uses. 


This large flower looks best mixed with a quantity of foliage and arranged in 
tall Japanese i’ases for hall tables or sidel)oai*d8 ; it also looks very ^handsome 
mounted on firescreens, and is an admirable flower for glass and china shop 
decorations. 



CHAt>TER XXIV. 


THE FUCHSIA. 

•s 

The Natural Flower. 


r 


qE Fuchsia has a calyx of four coloured sepals, and a» corolla of four 
petals with eij^ht stamens and a lonj^er pistil. It is seen in a 
variety of combinations of colour — red and yeK'>w, red and purple, 
red and white, white, and yellow, etc. The stamens are very long 
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id spread a * short distance froit the cup of the flower.# ’‘The petals are 
osely wrapped i^und each o^her, while the sepals hang loosely* round (Fig. 159). 
Oth* petals and sepals are hi^ly coloured in the combinations named above. 


j The Artificial Flower., 

lethod of Making. 

Pistil.— Take a very tiae wire.i^in. J^ng .ana cover it wiin a strip oi pine 
reen paper. Make the end into a small* ball, and dip this iifto brown powder 
f pa^nt. * ^ • 

StaJfhens.— |Cut eight strips of red tissue 3in. by ^in.® and roll these up lil^ 
ery tight spills. 

% " * . • 

Stem. — Use a pliable wire, and to this add the pistil and the eight stamens, 

rran^fllj^ the latter equally X'ound it with the pijjf^l in the centre. ^ 

Petals. — Four purple petals, the shape of Fig. 160, form the ^olla. Cut 
circle of tissue (62 A) 2in. in diameter. Fold into (our as in Fig. 161, 




Fir. 101.— Cutting 
Pktals of FuunaiA. 



Wft, 162.— SRFAt 
OF Fuchsia. 


uid cut to shape as indicated by the dotted line. Open the circle, which 
ihould*' then 'appear as in Fig. 160, and then roll the pe1»l»,on the pl^ 
Thread the stem through the centre of the circle, pinch up the .lower portion of ^ 
the petals, eand 'arrange the four round the stamens Jik^ tf cup. The edgal' 
must overlap as in th^ingoup (p. 172), i.e., the righy of J each petal ^nuBt 
sverlt^ the left edge of another. Around the base of^ the ,petaW wind a little 
^fQ*^wool to form Sj^ball, and* wind .tightly with silk 'or fine yire. 

^ *** • 

Sepals. — Cut four crimson sepals ^56^ of plain tissue to the shspe of 
Fig. 162^ ^d them in pairs, oppolfte each #iher, and wind round with wire, 
Curl the sepals backwards viith the seissow. &reat care is in adjostiag 
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the sepals. I'd ^finish neatly, add a wind^ of cotton wool and cover with the 
crimson paper, then give a wind of red cotton at tjie base of the flower, t‘o foim 
the smallr ball end seen in the natural flower. 

^ ^ r 


Decorative Uses. ^ c / - 

Several pendulous tlossoms op fine stfims, arranged \jrith the leaves ana buds 
on a stiff stem to form a spray (as in Fig. 159)^ make a very effective centre-piece 
for the table, or ton of a nortract frame. 
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